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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


(5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


LIFE AFTER DEATH—I 
N preparation for Easter we shall, in three succes- 
sive issues of this paper, review briefly “Life 

After Death,” a leaflet sold for two cents by the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, and containing three addresses given at the 
University of Chicago on immortality, from the point 
of view of the scientist, the theologian, and the parish 
minister. 

First comes the address of Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, Professor of Physics at Chicago University. 

Science does not have much to say about immor- 
tality, says Dr. Compton. If a man has a positive 
faith that life goes on after death, or a deep conviction 
that it does not, his assurance must be based on re- 
ligious, moral or philosophical grounds—not on 
science. But there are some scientific conclusions of 
value. 

At first it appears as if all that science (which is 
“a description of the way in which things happen’’) 
has to say is that death always follows life. Every 
individual bird and plant and man dies, but the species 
lives on. The unit of life seems to be the germ cell 
in the animal and the seed in the plant. The apple 
decays, but the seed lives to make a new tree. So 
with man. Buta world accident may end any species, 
and “Sir James Jeans assigns a million million years 
as the reasonable life-expectancy of the human race 
on earth.” 

Dr. Compton then studies a different kind of im- 
mortality—the survival of the individual conscious- 
ness. He approaches it, as the scientist must, by a 
study of the relation which exists between body and 
mind. If thought is a secretion of brain, it is obvious 
that death ends all. 

This hypothesis that brain makes the thought 
has been adopted, he tells us, to simplify the problem 
of behavior by reducing it to a set of mechanical laws. 
If law controls brain and brain controls thought, then 
law controls thought and man is an automaton. Toa 
large majority of thinking people, he says, this may be 
simple, but it is incomplete. While they recognize 
that in some instances they seem to act like automata, 
“where deliberation occurs we feel that we choose our 
own course.” A fact of human experience with which 
we have to reckon in making our theories is a degree of 
freedom. Because mechanism ignores this fact, he re- 
jects mechanism as inadequate. Then if we admit 


freedom, we at once see that our thoughts do not de- 
pend absolutely on our brain, for if they did they would 
be created by molecular changes operating under law 
and would not be free. If we are conscious of free- 
dom, we are at once certain that thought is more than 
the movement of a physical brain. “If there is free- 
dom,” says this great scientist, “there must be at 
least some thinking possible quite independently of 
any corresponding cerebral process. With such a view 
it is no longer impossible that consciousness may per- 
sist after the brain is destroyed.” 

That there is a correlation between the brain and 
thinking is admitted by everybody, but this need not 
mean that the brain is the creator of thought. It may 
mean that the brain is the transmitter of thought. 
Compton quotes Bergson, who gives detailed proof 
that “there is infinitely more in a human conscious- 
ness than in the corresponding brain.”” We especially 
find strength and comfort in Bergson’s great sentence: 
“The mind overflows the brain on all sides and cere- 
bral activity corresponds only to a small part of mental 
activity.” 

If thinking then is not altogether tied up with the 
brain, “‘it suggests, though it does not prove, the possi- 
bility of consciousness after death.” 

Professor Compton then deals with the argu- 
ment that evolution seems to show that consciousness 
appears merely to help the evolving organism. A 
biologist looks upon “‘consciousness as something which 
appears in animals to help them to compete more 
successfully in the struggle of life.” It appears only 
where it can be of value. It disappears when need 
for it ceases. No dead organism has need of it and so, 
in any efficient evolutionary process, consciousness will 
not exist apart from the organism it serves. 

Dr. Compton points out that there is another view 
equally tenable which points toward the opposite con- 
clusion. Suppose that the development of conscious 
individuals is the object of evolution rather than the de- 
velopment of physical organisms. The old theory of 
evolution was that it took place by chance, the species 
suited to an environment surviving, the others passing 
off the stage. Now, he tells us, physicists find it in- 
creasingly difficult to accept the hypothesis of chance. 
He says in substance what we have quoted other great 
physicists as saying: ‘The chances are infinitesimal 
that a universe filled with atoms having random prop- 
erties would develop into a world with the infinite 
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variety that we find about us.” Dr. Compton sup- 
ports this view with a series of powerful illustrations 
drawn from physics, chemistry, paleontology and 
biology, showing purpose rather than chance back of 
all phenomena. 

If there is intelligent purpose there must be intelli- 
gence directing it, and if there is intelligence directing 
it, it is not at all unreasonable to suppose that the 
creation of intelligent minds or souls may be the object 
and end of all evolution. “On this view,” he decides, 
“we might expect nature to preserve at all costs the 
living souls which it has evolved at such labor, which 
would méan the immortality of intelligent minds.” 

These are the things that science can say on im- 
mortality. In closing, however, this great scientist, 
speaking to his students, left the field of science and 
offered a beautiful analogy of light, which goes on for- 
ever in space when the candle that produced it has 
been extinguished. He declared that a character is the 
most important thing about a man, that a lifetime is 
necessary to create it and that to snuff it out would be 
‘Gnfinite waste.” Then he said: 

“Speaking now not as a scientist but as man to 
man, how can a father who loves his children choose to 
have them die? As long as there is in heaven a God of 
Love, there must be for God’s children everlasting life. 
This is not the cold logic of science, but the warm. faith 
of a father who has seen his child on the brink of 
death.” 


* * 


WAS IT GOOD JOURNALISM? 


AS it good or bad journalism for us to run the 
long article by Elbert Whippen? As an 
absolutely impartial judge of our own actions 

we reply, “A great journalistic feat.’ First, because 
the article was read by probably ninety per cent of 
our people, second, because it represented a stand- 
point new to many of our readers, and third, because it 
stimulated thought and expression of thought and 
brought out our own liberal views. 

Suppose we had had a chance to get an article of 
that kind and had declined it. Most of us never 
would have known just what impelled a bright young 
fellow to move step by step from economic radicalism 
to theological conservatism. In this article it is re- 
vealed perhaps: even more clearly than the writer 
himself suspects. And if the bright young man finds us 
either “arid” or “acrid” it is not a bad plan to ex- 
amine ourselves and see if we can improve matters a 
bit. Such an article may help. 

But is it not “Catholic propaganda?” Our reply 
is, “What of it?” We will print anybody’s propaganda 
that bears on happenings in our fellowship. We are 
not as afraid of propaganda as some folks seem to be. 
We have an idea that anybody who can be led away 
from intellectual support of our movement ought to 
be led away. Nobody ought to stay in the Univer- 
salist Church who wants to get out. We never shall 
have any fire and force until such brothers and sisters 
go where they belong. 

For those who go elsewhere we ought to cherish, 
not contempt or enmity, but good will. It is human 
to chuckle a bit over some intellectual gymnastics, or 
over some rather naive exhibition of self-sufficiency, 


but we don’t have to hate people when we chaff 
them or argue with them. - 

So, most modestly, we reaffirm our own praise- 
worthiness in getting the article in question. That 
time we scored ten. Let all writers of reactions, 
especially the anti-Catholic crowd, take our word for 
it. We know that it was good journalism. We mod- 
estly await warm congratulations. 

* * 


ESTABLISHING OUR THOUGHTS 
N the daily worship for March 7, Mr. Ruggles in 

“The Universalist Way of Life’ gives as “the 

meditation for the day” the third verse of the 
sixteenth chapter of Proverbs: “Commit thy works 
unto the Lord and thy thoughts shall be established.” 
The writer might as truly have put it, “Commit thy 
thoughts unto the Lord and thy works shall be estab- 
lished.”” One statement is as true as the other. 
Thoughts affect works and works affect thoughts. 
Which we had better start with depends on time, 
place, person and situation. If we keep on hating 
some one and fail in our struggles to cherish good will, 
secretly doing him some service that he may never 
find out about will react mightily in our thoughts 
about him. If we are grimly doing some duty, feeling 
irritated all the time because we have to do it, a definite 
sit down with ourselves and a reforming of our thoughts 
about the work and the folks we are serving will alter 
the way we do it completely. We find one school of 
religionists telling us that our trouble is with our 
thoughts, and another telling us our trouble is with 
our works. Both are right. Both things are true. 
Along both lines we have opportunities for culture of 
self and service of others. _ 

We can let the question alone as to whether it is 
more important to “establish our thoughts” or to 
“commit our works unto the Lord.’ We shall not 
get far without both things. We must have both’ 
heart and lungs, both hands and head, both faith 
and works, both prayer and action. And these little 
services for Lent help us in both ways. 

* * 


THAT MARYVILLE CASE 
ABHOR lynching as much as you do,” writes a 
friend, “but a far greater crime than lynching 
that Negro was leaving him at large. The people 
of Maryville and of the state of Missouri are respons- 
ible for the murder of that helpless girl, and it is mildly 
suggested that there ought to be some social or medical 
agency to care for such defectives. Of course there 
ought to be! Probably some day there will be. We 
don’t know yet how to do it. But it is possible now 
to confine such cases where they can do no harm.” 
We regret that we seemed to our correspondent 
mild about the matter of the community responsibility 
for the murder as well as the lynching which followed 
it. There are too many evil things that we as a 
people are willing to let slide until something happens. 
Unfortunately, when social workers write or talk 
about the problem of the feeble-minded, too many of 
us are inclined to think it all belongs to a species of 
meddling called social service. 
It is a pity to lock up degenerates or the feeble- 
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minded in prison, but it is better to do that than to do 
nothing. 

It was a miscarriage of justice for this boy 
lynched at Maryville to be let off with a five-year 
sentence on the occasion of a previous assault. That 
action partly explains but does not excuse the brutal 
lynching. We reaffirm all that we said about that 
lynching. We are against these crimes, with no 
“Sfs,” “ands” or “buts.’”’ Mistakes of courts are 
bad enough, but they are to be expected. No in- 
stitution is infallible. But there is no redeeming 
feature about a lynching—not one. 

* * 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


ITH the acceptance by the Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of a place upon the program, arrange- 
ments have been completed for the Idlewild 
Fellowship of ministers at Dunstable, Mass., April 
6-9. Leading Congregational, Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers will take the principal places on 
the program—Dabney, Joy and Brotherston—but the 
life of the gathering is in the forum hour, in the ideas 
made clear by question and answer, in the stimulating 
influence of mind upon mind, and in the fellowship. 
There are no cards of admission, slight organization, 
few rules. The officers, Case and Cate, ought to 
know as far ahead as possible who is to be there, so 
that places can be reserved. All of our ministers 
who can possibly make it ought to take part in the 
Idlewild Fellowship the week after Easter. 


* * 


BRIAND—MAN OF PEACE 
F a truly great man is one who is governed by a 
noble ideal and equally unmoved by praise or 
blame, Briand will have his place among the 
immortals. Twelve times Premier of France, a 
pioneer for peace and now a leader in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, to-day he is so much the hope of those 
who work for a permanent solution of international 
problems that while Cabinets come and go he remains 
at the head of the French Foreign Office. A man of 
the people, one who has always kept close to their 
problems, he has deep sympathy for the inarticulate 
masses. To them, he has been not so much a great 
man as one of themselves. But he has been much 
more than that, for he has seen what they needed as 
they could not see it, and he has worked for it until, 
in spite of all obstacles, something has been achieved 
and much more is in sight. 

Valentine Thomson’s book* is more than a biog- 
raphy, it is a photograph of a living man. It is alsoa 
book that no peace lover can afford to miss. It 
shows the long, hard path that had to be traveled be- 
fore even a little could be attained. It shows the 
rocky road ahead. It brings us into friendly contact 
with a man who has tried to clear the road for us, 
and nothing could be more fascinating than to follow 
him along that road and to watch him find his way up 
narrow paths of hope until he arrives at the mountain- 
top vision of a United States of Europe. Briand is 
more than a statesman, he is an idealist. But he can 


*“Briand—Man of Peace.” By Valentine Thomson. 
(Covici-Friede. $5.00.) 


work effectively as well as hope. This is the first 
book to be published about him in America, and no 
one interested in world affairs should fail to read it. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

On a recent Sunday night in Trinity Church, 
Boston, the Rev. Otis R. Rice preached on “The 
Duty of the Church to the Social Order.”’ Of neces- 
sity, he said, church workers are concentrating on the 
problem of personal religion, but they must not forget 
that society is profoundly affecting all of us in our per- 
sonal attitudes and problems every day. To do 
successfully the work of personal,religion we must 
face the problem of the social order. Mr. Rice made 
three suggestions: 1. Take our Christianity into all 
our relationships. 2. Regard with sympathy and 
understanding the pioneers in the field of social better- 


‘ment. 3. Hold up before the world continually the 


ideal of what a perfect society should be. It was a 
clear, modest, convincing statement. 


“Does Preaching Hinder the Progress of Re- 
ligion?” is the title of an interesting article in the 
Baptist of Chicago. We will at least admit that we 
have heard sermons that do. The article takes the 
position that the sermon must be redeemed, that 
those who attempt to preach must master the art, 
that “‘the infliction on congregations that come to 
worship of a meandering flow of inconsequential talk’’ 
must be stopped. 


“How utterly grotesque, improbable, impossible, 
when you stop to think of it,’ said Dr. Russell H. 
Stafford of the Old South Church, Boston, recently, 
‘7s a machine that makes men.” He was discussing 
alternatives to faith in God—one an evolving chaos, 
and the other mechanism. His sermon was a power- 
ful exposition of the place of personality. Think of it! 
Machines that make minds! 


“Our talk to-day,” says the Inquirer of London, 
““s all of the starry heavens above. We are in danger 
of forgetting the moral universe within. Jesus has 
revealed a wonderful universe without and around. 
The religion that is ours to preach has a far bigger 
theme. It can look at man and show a far more 
wonderful universe within.” 


Frederick Lynch, writing in the Presbyterian Ad- 
vance, tells us that Dr. Robert A. Millikan closed his 
great address before the American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science with the question: “Indeed, 
has not modern physics thrown the purely mechanical 
view of the universe root and branch, out of its house?” 
Mr. Lynch adds that Eddington, the British scientist, 
has said that ‘‘the universe is more like a thought than 
a machine,” and Dr. Whitney that ‘‘there is no ra- 
tional description of the ultimate cosmic motion except 
the will of God.” 


“What we need and what I am sure we do not 
have is God-centered integrity,’ said a friend in con- 
fidence the other day. How many of us know what he 
meant? How many of us realize our need? 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XIV. 


In Winter Park 


Johannes 


JUMP of eighty-seven miles from Palatka, 
Florida, took us to Winter Park. There, 
too, we made a stop mainly to see a friend. 
Winter Park to us was the winter abode of 

a mIGE of millionaires, the site of two or three large, 

fashionable hotels, and the home of Rollins College. 

We had no vital interest in anything belonging to 

Winter Park except our friend. Still, if it came in our 

way we were willing to see Rollins College because of 

the great fight Hamilton Holt has been making to 
turn a run-down institution into a first-class one. 

We had wired our friend to make a reservation 
for us, and she proved herself a friend indeed by 
choosing a charming little hotel a block from the 
station in the edge of the lovely park which gives 
Winter Park its name, where there were few tourists 
and only transients and residents, (some of the college 
people). Besides, the rates at the little hotel were 
about one-third those at the large ones. And we 
were so much more free, unobserved, quiet, there. 
There was a wood fire burning in the lobby when we 
entered. The colored porter invited us down to hear 
Negro spirituals sung by students of an industrial 
school. We had a delightful hour listening to the 
music, and when we put into the hat about half what 
grand opera would have cost, the principal made a 
touching speech, saying they had sung there many 
times and had this night received the largest collection 
they had ever taken. He is a Tuskegee graduate, 
and he is giving his pupils a trade as well as book 
knowledge. They sang well—the boys a bit timidly, 
but the girls with more ‘“‘abandon.” ‘Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny” and ‘Who Built the Ark” made 
great hits. The singers were from the Hungerford 
Normal-High Industrial School, founded in 1899 by 
R. C. Calhoun, a graduate of Tuskegee. 

A Maine man, a friend of our friend, met us at 
the station in Winter Park with his car. He came on 
Sunday afternoon to take us for a long drive all over 
Winter Park and Orlando, on one of those leisurely 
journeys with many stops that the Madame loves. 
This man went to Winter Park seven years ago from 
Bangor, and liked it so much that he hurried north, 
sold out his business, and established a prosperous 
furniture business on the line between Winter Park 
and Orlando. 

In Winter Park we found a warm sun, a cool 
wind, miles of shaded streets, pines, palms, live oaks, 
Spanish moss and many birds and flowers. 

On Sunday morning the thermometer registered 
52 degrees, but when the sun struck in he seemed to 
have some punch to him. Looking out of our win- 
dows I saw many birds in a vacant lot, and went out 
to investigate. The lot adjoined a market garden and 
a small grove of tangerine and grapefruit trees. On 
the ground there were fully a hundred robins and 
probably fifty chipping sparrows. It looked as if 
they were flocking to start north. Also I saw the 
yellow-bellied sapsucker, red-headed woodpecker, red- 


bellied woodpecker, flicker, grackle and other birds 
that I could not make out. The woodpeckers here 
often get a drink by tapping an orange. So wide was 
the space along the Atlantic Coast Line tracks in the 
rear of our hotel, that it seemed like open country. 

During our stay we prowled around the out- 
skirts of the town, now in the straggling, far-extended 
Negro sections, then along Interlaken Avenue and by 
the golf clubs. There were aristocratic birds every- 
where, but especially they were in evidence in the 
gardens around the Negro cabins. The lordly car- 
dinal grosbeak could be seen in some colored man’s 
chicken yard, bending his crested head to drink out 
of an old rusty pan. The brown thrasher sang at the 
tip-top of the colored man’s live oak. The mockers, 
like God Almighty, bestowed their blessings impar- 
tially on the just and the unjust, on the white and 
the colored. One phoebe was catching flies on the 
shores of Lake Osceola near the magnificent Semi- 
nole Hotel, and another had her station near the 
colored man’s little wooden church. Both ate with 
equal relish. Over both stretched the same blue 
sky. 

I found our friend echoing the universal judgment 
that Florida had had one of the coldest winters in 
history. “Wood fires all the time,” she said. ‘‘Have 
burned more wood than in any two winters. Flowers 
all dead. The town ought to be blooming all over.” 
I pointed out that there were vincas on many a border, 
hibiscus in front of every other house, flame vines in 
sight in every direction, but she insisted that these 
were but few in comparison with what Winter Park 
usually has in February. 

The Woman’s Club has a little rose garden in the 
park near the railroad station, and the bushes were 
full of buds. In the Negro village there were dear 
little white violets coming up in the dry sandy soil. 

The Maine man showed us the finest streets in 
Winter Park, and then drove us all over Orlando, the 
adjoining city. Winter Park has 4,000 people, Or- 
lando 28,000. Winter Park has beautiful Lake Vir- 
ginia and Lake Osceola. Orlando has thirty-two little 
lakes in the city limits. At Lake Eola hundreds 
were gathered for a band concert. We got out to 
feed the wild ducks at Lake Eola and Lake Lucerne. 
There were several hundred greater and lesser scaups, 
one coot, a pair of mallards, and some fast diving 
pied-billed grebes, besides the white swans that live 
there. 

Rollins College stands on the shores of Lake Vir- 
ginia in Winter Park. We walked over the campus, 
inspected the buildings, left cards for the president, 
and talked to the officials. We found them in the 
midst of a drive for two and one half millions of dol- 
lars for an endowment, one million of which had been 
raised. They were on the eve of the celebration of 
Founders’ Week, trustees and distinguished guests 
arriving and officers working over time getting ready. 
We saw something of the excitement incident to the 
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arrival of Princess Alexandra Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, whose first husband was ‘“‘a son of the 
Kaiser.” This princess is to join the faculty and to 
teach art. 

Two new halls were dedicated in Founders’ 
Week, and the president, Hamilton Holt, announced 
“the second largest gift’? in the history of Rollins, 
for a chapel, given by Mrs. George E. Warren of Bos- 
ton and Mrs. Homer D. Gage of Worcester, Mass., in 
honor of their father, Francis B. Knowles. Ralph 
Adams Cram is the architect. 

Dr. Holt has said two things which seem to have 
impressed the entire community. The first, said when 
~ he arrived, was this: “The aim of Rollins is to human- 
ize education.”” The second, said in announcing the 
gift for the chapel, was: ‘‘We shall try to vitalize re- 
ligion.”” The plan is to keep the chapel open every 
day for rest and meditation. ‘I hope,” said the 
president, ‘that Knowles Chapel will become some- 
thing more than just an edifice.” 

One of the local papers carried an editorial on 
“Vitalizing Religion,” and said that the greatest need 
of the world to-day is to raise up a generation that 
will do right because of principles within rather than 
because of force from without. The editorial con- 
tained this broad, strong statement: 

Jesus, the author of this new code of conduct, was’ 
such a vitalizing force when he walked the earth that 
he revolutionized human thought and action. He was 
a commoner in the best sense of the word. Were he to 
revisit this sphere again in person he would sit at meat 
with Jew and Gentile alike and would feel perfectly at 
home with Catholic and Protestant. The perfect man 
was given him as a title by his contemporaries because 
there were no weak spots in his character. He never 
failed his purposes and plans. 

The crowning service of Dr. Hamilton Holt as 
president of Rollins College will be the popularizing of 
religion so that the youth that comes into the environ- 
ment of Rollins will be a vitalizing force for good in the 
world. The mere passing of the chapel will be a re- 
minder to students. Those who enter and renew their 
contacts with God will find themselves the stronger 
for it. 


All the new buildings are Spanish in architecture, 
and are built of a rosy stucco with red tiled roofs. 
When the college was founded the trustees induced 
the Seaboard Air Line R. R. to run a spur down along 
the shore of this beautiful lake to the college grounds 
so that students might ride all the way to college. 
Now the trustees are fighting to get the nuisance 
abated. Nothing rolls that way but freight. 

Our distinguished Universalist layman, Irving 
Bacheller, takes an active interest in Rollins College. 
Many college functions are held at his beautiful place, 
“Gate o’ the Isles.” The Irving Bacheller Essay 
Contest was one of the events scheduled for Founders’ 
Week. 

Our friend, a Maine woman, built a little five- 
room cottage five or six years ago. In her living 
room she has a fireplace, and pine knots were burning 
on the hearth every time we appeared, whether the 
day was cold or warm. It was a delightful walk from 
our hotel to her place—over a corner of the college 
campus and along the curving shores of Lake Virginia. 
In her backyard she had a bird bath and a feeding 


tray. Daily many kinds of birds came there, but she 
was especially proud of her tame shrike and her 
ground doves. The shrike, with his reputation for 
impaling young birds on thorn bushes, never has 
been a favorite of mine, but shrikes, like people, seem 
to change their habits in Florida. The other birds 
were not afraid of him. This shrike came up to her 
very feet to get bits of his favorite cheese. The dear 
little ground doves, so common in Florida, always 
waited modestly until grackles, blue jays, red-wings, 
mockingbirds and even chippies had eaten what they 
would, then they came timidly down for the grain 
that they love. Two Maine ladies--one from Bucks- 
port and one from Bath—live in this little cottage 
from December to May, then they follow the birds 
north to their friends and their respective gardens. 
There are thousands of such homes in Florida, and as 
long as Florida can furnish a mild winter climate, 
winter visitors, citrus fruits and market gardening 
will insure her prosperity. 

There was a sad scene in this garden on a Sunday 
morning when a beautiful blue jay lay dying, brought 
down by a small boy next door who was armed with 
a rifle. One can’t be too harsh in his judgment of 
growing boys, but that kind of thing would ruin a 
nature paradise for all nature lovers. 

The cold wind of Sunday gave way to a mild rain 
on Monday afternoon and then to a hot sun on Tues- 
day. How we luxuriated in it before we took the 
train at midday! The railway station in the park, a 
park bench in the sun, and a train twenty minutes 
late, gave us a good chance. Not since Flomaton, 
Alabama, have we had such delightful waiting for a 
train. 

We found Winter Park mourning the loss of one 
of its oldest residents, Bishop Joseph F. Berry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who had just died. 
A Canadian, a printer, a minister, a church publisher, 
he had an honored and a useful life. 

In Winter Park I had more talk with citizens 
concerning tax relief. I found that one point em- 
phasized by my friend in Palatka was uppermost in 
many minds here: Government as now carried on is 
too complicated and expensive. It must be simplified. 
Useless offices in the state government must be lopped 
off, bureaus must be combined, the state must cut 
its bread to fit its butter. “All very well,” the farmers 
rejoin. ‘But there are some bureaus dealing with 
agriculture. Keep your hands off of them.” 

Roger Babson made an entertaining address 
at the Scenic Highlands business conference while we 
were staying near there. 

“Florida banks,” he said, “are in the best shape 
of any in the country, Florida is likely to have the first 
comeback in the country, and Florida orange groves 
are a good buy at the present time.” 

Then he aimed his guns at those who want to be- 
gin a policy of economy with the schools, saying: 
“There is one thing the people of this country want. 
They don’t greatly mind if Henry Ford is able to make 
a great deal more money than they can, but they do 
insist that their sons shall have just as good an op- 
portunity for an education as Henry Ford’s son shall 
have. 

“And let it be remembered that 76 per cent of 
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the people of this country die with too small an estate 
to need the service of the probate court. In other 
words, a majority of the people are not investors, but 
they are voters. Mr. Knight (the legislator who wants 
to cut down school appropriations) is on the wrong 
tack when he suggests that these people should deny 
themselves school opportunities for their children. 
They will not do it and they will resent the suggestion: 
coming from a public utility man, too.” 

Babson spoke, he said, as a utility man, being 
director in one of the largest public utilities in the 
country and a large owner of utility stocks. The 
public utilities will grow, he declared, with the natural 
growth of the nation. Their investments are safe 
unless they anger the people by giving poor service 
or by trying to dominate politics. In that event the 
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people will discipline them as they did the saloon, and 
the man who invites it is rendering public service 
companies extremely poor service, he declared. 

The region in which Winter Park and Orlando are 
set is level, cut with good roads in every direction, 
adorned with many old and large trees, and beautified 
by little lakes. Of Winter Park the abiding impres- 
sion is of streets shaded by enormous live oaks on 
which were the heaviest masses of Spanish moss that I 
have seen anywhere, avenues of palms, flame vines 
in full bloom trained on houses, on tall trees, and on 
wires, many expensive residences, successful hotels. 
There were evidences here and there of boom and 
smash, but the place had a history long before the 
boom and did not go quite as mad, they claim, as 
most other places. 


Children of the Stars® 


L. P. Jacks 


fe=5|N these days no one who neglects the teachings 

Al of science can live the good life. To neglect 
science in the sanitation of London, for ex- 

=) ample, would be as great a crime as any for- 
bidden by the Ten Commandments. If the London 
County Council were to neglect science in that matter 
they would be murderers on a colossal scale. The 
connection of science with the good life needs to be 
emphasized. .... 

We need to enlarge our conception of God so as 
to include science along with right conduct among the 
pressing concerns of the Godhead. I would also in- 
clude art, but that is not the subject of the sympo- 
sium. God commands true science as the basis of 
right action. He is pleased when the publications of 
the Rationalist Press are really rational, and angry 
when they are not. He hates false theories as well 
as evil deeds. He hates jerry-building, both in 
theory and practise, but loves an honest argument 
and a well-built house. He is the implacable foe 
of nonsense and ignorance, loose thinking and bad 
work. 

When this wider conception of God becomes 
prevalent, as perhaps one day it will, science and re- 
ligion will be on better terms than they have been in 
the past, though not perhaps entirely reconciled. 
But why should we wish them to be? Both of them 
are servants of the living God, and what more natural 
than a running dispute between them as to which of 
them can serve Him the better? 

I doubt if the interests of religion are much pro- 
moted by arguments to prove the existence of deity. 
More would be done by training ourselves to recog- 
nize deity when it emerges. The Indian system of 
Yoga, I believe, has that object—not to prove the 
existence of God but to raise the faculty of insight 
to the requisite pitch for penetrating the disguises of 
deity. I have known scientific men who were good 
observers of everything except the divine, and there 
are theologians who seem to be much in the same con- 


*Passages from an address summing up the series of ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Science and Religion” which had been given pre- 
viously. 


dition. Both would be the better for a course of 
Yoga, or something like it. This leads me to say a 
word about the great religions of the East—the non- 
Christian ones—whose existence we should never for- 
get when we are discussing science and religion. 

Certain of them believe that the world outside us, 
which science investigates, is an illusion. These re- 
ligions are founded on inward meditation, not on out- 
ward observation, and to them it matters little or 
nothing what any science has to say about this illus- 
ory world. If physics says the world is a vast ma- 
chine, the machine is only another illusion. If his- 
tory says that certain events alleged to have happened 
in the past never happened, what does it matter? 
Even if the events had happened, they would be only 
illusion. One is sometimes tempted to envy the 
philosophical Hindu who has none of the botheration 
that Christians have in squaring up his accounts with 
physics and with history. If we can not imitate him, 
we should at least remember that he exists. In some 
of the contributions to this symposium I think he has 
been overlooked. 

I will next call your attention to the important 
part played in this symposium by the science of as- 
tronomy or, more strictly, the science of cosmology. 
I regard Sir Arthur Eddington’s contribution as the 
pivot of the symposium. He has led us back to the 
central question of what is implied in there being such 
a thing as science at all. It implies the existence of 
beings who have felt a responsibility towards truth, 
beings who not only believe this and that, but to 
whom it matters enormously whether what they be- 
lieve is truth or error. As a cosmologist he reminds 
us that these beings, namely, you and I, with our 
responsibilities towards truth, are not outside spec- 
tators of the universe, but 7m it and of it, bone of its 
bone and flesh of its flesh. We ourselves are the most 
interesting products of the universe we are trying to 
understand, and the most interesting fact about our- 
selves is precisely that responsibility for truth which 
prompts our questions and gives birth to science. 

We owe him another debt. He has immensely 
broadened and deepened our vision of human history, 
of the past of the human race. He has expanded the 
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history of man to astronomical proportions, tracing 
its roots far beyond the boundaries of what has hap- 
pened on our little earth into the depths of the stellar 
universe. Man is unquestionably a child of the 
earth, a product of the evolutionary process which has 
gone on since the earth came into being. But if you 
stop at the earth, as the Darwinian stops, as the 
geologist stops, you have only traced the first step of 
man’s pedigree. For the earth itself has an ancestry 
which carries it back over unimaginable eons to the 
time when the morning stars first sang together. Man 
is the offspring of all that. His roots penetrate those 
inconceivable depths and spread out over those im- 
mensities. He is, as Plato said, the child of the stars, 
a son of heaven in an almost literal sense, both in 
body and mind, and not merely terrestrial, not merely 
the dust of the earth, but the dust of the universe. 

And that is not all. There is more in man than 
the substance of his body. There is in him a pro- 
found conviction that truth matters, that he is re- 
sponsible for it, a conviction of which science itself 
is the outstanding witness. That also has its pedi- 
gree where the rest of him came from. That also 
has roots in the universe. 

This cosmological outlook seems to me the out- 
standing feature of our symposium. And here I will 
say, as bearing on the moral aspect of our discussion, 
that if I had to pick out a single science for the guid- 
ance of my life I would certainly choose the science of 
cosmology. In the vision of perfect orderliness that 
it gives me, in the vast amplitudes to which it intro- 
duces me, in the mighty forces I see at work, in the 
steadfastness of their working, to say nothing of the 
splendor and majesty that everywhere confront me— 
in all that I find something of infinite value for the 
guidance of life and for the interpretation of it. Psy- 
chology has nothing to teach me in the least com- 
parable to it. 

The next point is the warning conveyed by most 
of the speakers, directly or indirectly, of the great 
danger we are all in of becoming the victims of ab- 
stractions, formulas, phrases and words. If you work 
exclusively with the abstractions of mathematics you 
end in the conclusion that nothing exists but mathe- 
matical equations. If you work with the abstrac- 
tions of matter and force you conclude that nothing 
exists but molecules in motion. If you work with the 
abstractions of mind and spirit you conclude that 
nothing exists but your own ideas. If you work with 
the abstractions of Freud’s psychology you conclude 
that you yourself are nothing but a sublimated product 
of disgusting libidos. Indeed, by choosing the ab- 
straction you work with, you can come to any con- 
clusion you like, and all of them will be absurd and 
will contradict one another. They all end in some 
preposterous statement that the universe is nothing 
but this, nothing but that—the philosophy of the 
“nothing-but.” Forgive me for being a little dog- 
matic at this point, for I have no time to elaborate 
reasons. Philosophies of. nothing-but, whether put 
forward by science or religion, are rank nonsense, 
and yet not “nothing but” that, for they are all in- 
tolerant and some are abominable. 

And now I will add two more to the list of ab- 
stractions that mislead us; and perhaps you may be a 
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little surprised when you hear them. One is science 
and the other is religion. 

Science and religion are names for two modes in 
which human beings express themselves, the mode of 
thinking and the mode of worship and service; they 
are forms of personal activity. Neither of them has 
an independent existence of its own. Neither of them 
says anything. Neither of them does anything. 
Whatever science is supposed to say, is really said by 
scientific persons; whatever religion is supposed to 
say is really said by religious persons. And the same 
with what they are supposed to do. Science, we are 
told, has conferred enormous benefits on mankind. 
I must deny that, but I admit that enormous benefits 
have been conferred by scientific men or by those 
whom they have instructed. In the same way we 
have been told—by the Roman poet Lucretius, for 
example—that religion has inflicted untold miseries 
on mankind. That, too, I must deny, but I admit 
with sorrow that some persons, acting in the name of 
religion, have been among the world’s great malefac- 
tors. Personality dominates the whole situation, as 
Professor Haldane reminds us in another connec- 
tion. : 

Let us compare the two persons, the scientific 
and the religious. The scientific person was admir- 
ably described by Sir Arthur Eddington. He is en- 
dowed with a keen sense of the difference between 
truth and falsehood. He is not blind to the differ- 
ence between good and evil either. Of course not, 
but the stress of his insight, so to speak, lies in the 
difference between the true and the false. He regards 
that as infinitely important; he grounds his vocation 
on it, and lives for the affirmation of it. 

How shall we define the religious person? Dis- 
missing his superficial characteristics, as you might de- 
fine them by the particular church he belongs to, and 
getting down to fundamentals, the religious man, so 
far as I can understand him, is endowed with a keen 
and persistent sense of the difference between good 
and evil. All his other characteristics, and, of course, 
he has many, will be found, when traced to their 
source, to flow forth from his overmastering sense 
of that difference. He may have all sorts of beliefs 
about other things, but if you cut them adrift from 
that master insight of his every one of them will 
collapse. He is not blind to the difference between 
truth and falsehood. Of course not. But the stress 
of his insight is on the difference between good and evil. 
His sense of responsibility all centers on that. 

Turning now to the conflict between the two 
types, it seems to me to resolve itself into a simple and 
not very alarming form. Neglecting the superficial 
forms of it, such as the contest about miracles, and 
following it down to its roots in the personalities that 
carry it on, we find it to be largely a conflict of rival 
emphasis, rather than of rival theory. It comes to 
something like this. The men of science say to the 
men of religion: ‘““You are not as attentive as you > 
ought to be to the value represented by the difference 
between truth and error. You are rather careless 
about that.”” To which the men of religion reply: 
“You, on your side, are not as attentive as you ought 
to be to the value represented by the difference be- 
tween good and evil. You do not bring it sufficiently 
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to the front.” I do not mean that they actually 
say that in so many words. Perhaps it would hardly 
be polite to do so. But when you take all they do say 
to one another about other things, about miracles and 
mechanism, and inexorable law and so on, and boil it 
down to its essence, that is pretty much what it comes 
to. It looks uncommonly like a lover’s quarrel. 

Such being the nature of the conflict, how can it 
be brought to an end? In one way only, so far as I 


The Why and 


Eunice W. 


™ BSENCE of motive is a strong ground for 
a| freeing a person arrested on suspicion. We 
human beings tend to remain immobile until 
influenced by some physical uneasiness or 
mental stimulus—through fear of evil or desire 
for good. Although the initial stimulus may be 
single, so often others associate themselves with it 
as to make the majority of motives compound. We 
can corner the leading one when we find which one 
dies last. Like an actor who wears one costume over 
another to sustain two roles, the motive that does not 
first appear is often more vital—nearer the skin. 

Motives may arise through pressure of others or 
from personal desire. If from the latter, we may fol- 
low them for a definite effect, or simply through pride 
of personal activity. If for the second reason, real 
results may not be so thorough. Is it not true that 
the quality of the incentive does affect the quantity 
and quality of the effect? For large results the mo- 
tives, good or bad, must be strongly felt. 

The philosophical poet Pope reasoned that the 
motive could not always be assured from the result. 


“Tn vain from the apparent What conclude the Why. 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind; 


Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east: 

Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat; 

Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great: 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave; 

He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave.” 


Neither, according to Swift, does the same motive 
produce like results. “The self-love of some men 
inclines them to please others, and of others, them- 
selves. This makes the great distinction between vir- 
tue and vice.” 

Although good may result from our poor motive, 
yet to ourselves the quality of purpose is most im- 
portant, whether known by others or not. In fact, 
to ourselves the sole value is an estimable motive. 
Says Seneca: “It is not incense or the offering that is 
acceptable to God, but the purity and devotion of the 
worshiper.” If results prove small we are esteemed 
at least for what we strove to do. 

On the other hand, if evil results from a good 
motive the character of the actor is not thereby low- 
ered. The attendant on King William Rufus, who 
was reported to have discharged at a deer an arrow 
which glanced at a tree and killed the king, was not a 
murderer; while the man who pulls a trigger to kill 
another and misses is no less a murderer. 

Since deeds are sure but purposes hidden, our 
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can see—by each side resolutely going on with tts own 
work, the one of affirming truth against error, the 
other of affirming good against evil, making no at- 
tempt to force a verbal reconciliation, but confident 
that the deeper they get into their business the nearer 
they will approach one another, until finally they 
meet at the same point and discover that all along 
they have been serving the same cause and obeying 
the same master.—From the Inquirer (London). 


the Wherefore 


Quimby 


motives may be misjudged. The most unlikely 
remedy for this is personal] reiteration of the excellence 
of our motives. Vindication must await time and 
the illumination of our character. Coleridge urges 
that in determining a man’s motive one should consider 
what he habitually wishes and pursues. Since we are 
prone to claim a good motive for what proves an un- 
wise act, we should not complain if our neighbors fail 
to admit all our good ones. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, a clergyman and philanthropist of a century 
ago, thought it better, “in general, to let an opponent’s 
motives alone,” that “we are seldom just to them.” 

Albeit it is a necessary duty for lawyers to make 
some study of bad motives, most of us have time to 
search for only high motives to action. Rochefou- 
cauld estimated that ‘‘selfishness is the grand motive 
for nine-tenths of our actions,’”’ and he digs deep when 
he asserts: ““However brilliant an action, it should not 
be esteemed great unless the result of a great motive.” 

Whatever consummates the greatest good to the 
greatest number would seem to be the greatest mo- 
tive. Christianity is said to be a religion of motives 
to good actions. Jesus surely accomplished this in a 
life and death that concerns every human being. 
His motive was to do the Father’s will, back of which 
lay his love for Him. Following him therefore, our 
motive will be a love for God resulting in love for our 
neighbor. All about are appeals to the highest mo- 
tive, the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the lonely, the 
sinful. 

In choosing a vocation from this highest prin- 
ciple guidance is sure to be given. Such a motive 
may be called to evidence itself through a small 
salary, a shortened life, or uncongenial environment of 
place or people. Phillips Brooks urged prayer not for 
tasks equal to our powers, but for powers equal to our 
tasks. We can not but believe that in striving for the 
good of others through love for God we have as much 
of the universe on our side as we can appropriate. 
“According to your faith be it unto you.”’ Emerson 
said: “‘A good intention clothes itself with sudden 
power.” 

As for rewards: ‘“‘Be not one whose motive for 
action is the hope of reward.”’, William Penn real- 
ized the truth of his own principle: “He that does good 
for good’s sake, seeks neither praise nor reward, 
though sure of both at last.” 


* *k * 


A Marine general who wishes to speak freely of foreign rulers 
should go about it in the regular way, first becoming mayor of 
Chicago.—Detroit News. 
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This Changing World’ 


Oscar E. Olin 


For the fashion of this world passeth away. 1 Cor. 


(sale 
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PVVa|OTHING is impressed upon us more certainly 
1» yy) Or more persistently than the fact that we 
@ YA live in the midst of change. 


The days, the seasons, the years—a 
continuous succession and no two alike—force upon 
us the changes of time. 

The babe in its cradle, the noon of endeavor, the 
step of age, the sunset light, hail and farewell, record 
the changes of life. 

Forests give way to cultivated fields and country 
roads to paved highways. The cross roads become a 
village, the village a city, the city a metropolis, as 
some of you have known, and we see the changes in 
civilization. 

As we go back in our study we find change has 
always been. 

On our mountain tops we find the fossil shells of 
the sea, showing that the mountains have been lifted 
from the bed of the ocean. 

Deep under ground we find the coal measures, 
made from the forests that grew on the surface of the 
earth and were later submerged. 

Volcanoes have covered cities, earthquakes have 
rent the mountains, islands have been lifted above 
the waters and others have sunk beneath. 

The sea has broken in upon the land, as in the 
Mediterranean region, and great seas have dried up 
into sandy wastes, as in Central Asia. 

Empires have risen and fallen—Nineveh and 
Babylon sleep under the desert, and the most majestic 
monuments of man are crumbling into ruin. 

Everywhere it is the same story. When we 
trace the doings of men we find that not a government 
lives to-day that was in existence when Christ was 
born; not a political issue of a hundred years ago lives 
among us to-day, hardly one of fifty. 

Not an industrial method and hardly a social 
custom. survives. 

Inventions have revolutionized our ways of 
living and almost our ways of thinking since 1850. 

All this is commonplace to us, and the children 
of our schools understand it. They are perfectly at 
home with automobiles and wireless and airplane 
and radio, every one of which would have been a 
miracle in the first half of the last century. 

All of these are in themselves accounted wonder- 
ful; but I want to speak of three things that stand out 
above all others as important factors in the changes 
that have come and are coming to the world. And 
these three have come in my lifetime and within my 
memory. 

The first of these is our changed idea of the 
heavens. 

Up to the time of Galileo and Copernicus, less 
than three hundred years ago, the earth was supposed 
to be the fixed center of the universe. It had no mo- 
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tion and was within a series of seven hollow concentric 
spheres of crystal. In one of these spheres was im- 
bedded the sun, in another the moon, in another the 
planets, and in others the stars. These hollow crystals 
all revolved at different rates about the earth and 
within the outermost, which thus accounted for day 
and night and the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

The universe was, of course, limited by the far- 
thest sphere, which was placed at no very great dis- 
tance away. 

The earth in this scheme was the most important 
thing in the universe, and man was the most important 
being next to Deity. 

Man’s redemption then was the supreme thought 
in the universe, and theology was the only study 
worthy of serious attention. 

When Galileo asserted that the crystal theory 
was wrong and that the earth revolved on its axis and 
moved around the sun, when Copernicus a generation 
before propounded the theory of the solar system, 
when Newton a generation afterwards worked out the 
great law of gravitation whereby the heavenly bodies 
held themselves in order, the foundations of the great 
deep seemed broken up. Theology and philosophy 
joined hands against this great heresy, but in the end 
it prevailed. 

We thus gained a knowledge of the Ait. system, 
our little neighborhood of space, but of the rest of the 
heavens we had no knowledge. 

We knew nothing of the nature of the stars. 
They were supposed to move, if they moved at all, in 
an aimless way, wandering about space each for it- 
self. And there were comparatively few of them. 

- We now know that every star is a sun like our 
own and larger. We have determined the distances 
of many of the stars and the direction and velocity of 
their motion. We have measured them and weighed 
them and discovered the elements of which they are 
composed. And above all we have found that in the 
sky, as on: the earth, there are no haphazard move- 
ments, the universe is governed by law. 

Moreover, we have found that the stars are in 
systems, or groups, great island universes, with im- 
measurable distances between. 

Our earth is 8,000 miles through, and our sun is 
480,000 miles. But we have measured stars in our 
own universe that are 400,000,000 miles across. 

The nearest fixed star of our system is twenty 
trillion miles away. But we have measured the light 


‘of stars that are six quadrillion miles away—six 


thousand trillion—six million billion miles. And we 
catch the faint glow of galaxies.a sextillion miles away, 
which is a million times a million times a billion miles. 

A recent newspaper item of a scientist’s report 
says: 


Peering through the sky space as far as possible 
with the existing telescopes, science has taken a census 
of a total of 30,000,000 island universes. 

This is reported by Dr. Edwin P. Hubble of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory to the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Hubble is the foremost astronomer in the field 
of the study of nebulae or universes of stars. Our sun 
is one among some 30,000,000,000 suns which make up 
just one island universe galaxy. Concerning these 
30,000,000 separate universes, each consisting of bil- 
lions of solar systems and planets, Dr. Hubble says: 

“As far as the largest present day telescope can 
reach into space—a distance of 300,000,000 light years, 
or about one sextillion and eight hundred quintillion 
miles—there are uniformly scattered a total of 30,000,- 
000 island galaxies. Each of these is a system of stars 

. . the space between them is perfectly transparent, 
at least as nearly as we can judge. 

“On the average, the distance between neighbor- 
ing nebulae or island universes is about 1,500,000 light 
years, each light year being about 6,000,000,000,000 

-miles.” 


That strikes you like a blow on the heart, the 
infinite loneliness of God’s universe—unless you be- 
lieve that God Himself is there. 

This is the 11th of January and we say our earth 
is in the very place where it was a year ago to-day. 
But the astronomer tells us we are 450,000,000 miles 
from where we were a year ago to-day, and that we 
shall never be in that part of the heavens again. We 
are on a great journey where we never make the same 
port twice. 

When you and I look up to the stars to-night we 
shall see them—not as they now are—but as they were 
a thousand, ten thousand, ten million, years ago. 

And as we look out upon those awful depths we 
shall have a better conception of sublimity than David 
had when he wrote: ‘“When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers.” 

Now all this immensity and far-reaching distance 
are getting into the minds of thinking men, so that 
unconsciously the background of every thought of 
time is eternity, and of every thought of space is 
infinity. Eventually this must go far toward freeing 
us from pettiness and narrowness. 

A second change that has occurred is in our con- 
ception of the material universe. i 

Our scientists assured us the earth and all ma- 
terial things were puilt up of indestructible, indivisible 
units called atoms. These atoms always existed. 
Material bodies were formed by chance combinations 
of atoms, so there was no design in the universe and 
no need of a creator. 

Now all this is changed, and the best scientists 
are bewildered by what they have discovered. The 
atom is not a material thing at all. It is but a col- 
lection of points of force, and can be divided and dis- 
integrated and reconstructed. 

These discoveries reveal two things: First, the 
points of force that we call electrons and ions—the 
lowest elements of matter—are in rapid and system- 
atic motion, which shows that, whatever else is at 
work in the world, chance is eliminated from the uni- 
verse. 

The second is that the universe is not based upon 
matter but upon force; in other words, the universe 
in its ultimate analysis is spiritual. 

This force that 7s the atom must have an origin, 
and that origin can not be material. Trace it back 
and back, and you will come at last to the one great 
reality of the universe. And then you may call it 
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First{Cause, Universal Principle, The Absolute, call it 
what you will, we Christians call it God. 

fe This great truth of the spirituality of the uni- 
verse as demonstrated by science will make a profound 
change in ‘the world. 

When men can see a purpose in life they will lose 
their pessimism. When they can see that “there is a 
power in the world, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness” they will take new heart for achieve- 
ment. And the restlessness and unhappiness of unbe- 
lief will be quieted. 

And then the third change is that we are trying, 
sometimes consciously, many times unconsciously, 
to see life whole. 

For many centuries we saw it in parts. We could 
not for lack of experience or of culture see it in any 
other way. 

In savage times life centered around the in- 
dividual or the tribe and later the nation. And be- 
yond the included circles we had no obligation. It 
was perfectly honorable to kill any one outside one’s 
own tribe. Six hundred years ago if one were ship- 
wrecked on a foreign coast he was at the mercy of the 
one who picked him up, and might be killed or en- 
slaved or held for ransom. 

Now we have international law, international 
comity, a World Court and a League of Nations. We 
are seeing beyond national and racial lines. 

World awards like the Nobel prizes, international 
copyright, the Red Cross, the abolition of slavery, the 
adjustment of labor questions, the care of the poor, 
the unfortunate and the criminal,.are signs of this. 

In vice and crime we have long been treating re- 
sults; now we are attacking causes. 

Sickness was once considered a visitation of 
Providence. It was the Lord’s will. Then Dr. 
Dowie attributed it to the Devil. Now we see it as 
the result of broken law and we are treating it ac- 
cordingly. 

We are beginning to think in terms of health. 

Physicians are giving their lives—every research 
is at our command to stay the progress of plagues and 
epidemics. 

In twenty years we have increased the average 
length of life fifteen years, till now it stands at fifty- 
eight. And Professor Fischer predicts that before 
this century is out we shall be a nation of octoge- 
narians. 

So in all institutions, organizations and inven- 
tions we are beginning to measure value in terms of 
human life. 

When we look at life whole we must revise many 
things, political, industrial, educational, religious even. 

The most of our creeds were written when men 
believed that the world stood still. We saw life in 
parts. When we see it whole, the relation of all the 
years of life, the relation of the two worlds, the con- 
tinuity of life, the activity of life, the infinite progres- 
sion of life, are but parts of a great and eternal plan. 

Death even is not a limitation of life, but a part 
of that plan, and a necessary transition from the 
material to the spiritual world. 

Hardships, discipline, punishment, are like the re- 
finer’s fire to purify and separate the gold from the 
dross. 
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We must be made strong and wise and good, and 
earth with its difficulties, its accomplishments, its 
sorrows even, is our training school, our gymnasium 
where we are developed into manhood and womanhood. 

Striving to see life whole all these things are be- 
ginning to take their places in a definite schedule and 
plan. 

As I said this will make us revise many things. 
I think it will make us look at education in a different 
way. We have developed a magnificent system that 
seems efficient to the last degree. But when we look 
at life whole it raises some questions. 

Have we not taken our cue from the efficiency 
engineer of the factory in mass production, to bring 
out the greatest amount of product in the least amount 
of time with the least outlay of labor? At any rate 
this is what has happened. 

Of all the children that enter our schools 13 per 
cent have dropped out in the fourth grade, 13 per 
cent more in the fifth, another 14 per cent in the sixth, 
27 per cent in the seventh and 28 per cent in the eighth; 
90 per cent are gone with the grade schools; 10 per 
cent enter high school, 3 per cent graduate; 1 1-2 per 
cent enter college and less than 1 per cent get through. 
And wondering parents ask: “‘Why is it that of all the 
hundred children I gave you to take a sixteen mile 
journey you have brought me back barely one? 
Where are the rest and whose fault is it?” 

Have the schools any responsibility to those who 
fail? Must it somehow teach them how to live suc- 
cessfully in their narrower sphere, or must it throw 
them out as part of the “flotsam and jetsam” of the 
world? It is a vital question, with our highways full 
of bandits who are still minors. 

I know that within fifty years, yes within twenty 
years, the world will demand of you teachers—you 
teachers of physics and chemistry and medicine and 
psychology and ethics and literature and beauty and 
truth—‘‘What are you doing that there are bandits on 
the highway, and paupers in the infirmaries, and 


diseased in the hospitals, and insane in the asylums, . 


and criminals in the penitentiaries? Why is it that 
year after year there are more men and women march- 
ing through the iron gates of punishment than through 
the radiant arches of your halls of culture?” 

Why? 

And you must answer why. And when you do, 
it must be with your eyes upon the whole of life. 

You Universalists have the hardest task of any 
religionists. You might consign all the criminals and 
the unfit with nine-tenths of the human race to an 
eternal perdition and be done withit, and then make a 
lonesome heaven for the rest of us, as some of your 
colleagues do. But if you believe that 

“In God’s eternity 

There shall a day arise 

When all the race of man shall be 

* With Jesus in the skies,”’ 

then you must help get them ready for it. Not the 
few, but all—the rich, the poor, the bright, the dull, 
the good, the bad, You must lift them out of weak- 
ness into power, out of ignorance into knowledge, 
out of darkness into light, out of impurity into glory, 
until in all humility you can lead before the throne of 
God Himself, ‘Lord, Thy children are redeemed.” 
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Another care we must have when we see life whole. 
We must put no stumbling block in another’s way. 
We must not exploit his weakness or his ignorance. 
More than that, we must protect him from danger. 
Every man should be the sworn defender of childhood 
and innocence against wily evil. If intemperance is 
destructive of manhood and womanhood then you 
must fight intemperance. If impurity will wreck 
life and society, then you must oppose it to the last, 
whether in bill board or theater or movie or literature 
or life. If rattlesnakes are creeping into the play- 
grounds of your children, you must stamp them to 
death. And you must fight. 

The elements of the commercialized saloon days 
have banded together under various organizations 
with the avowed purpose of removing temperance 
legislation from the statute books, of removing tem- 
perance men from Congress, of removing temperance 
preachers from their pulpits, of removing temperance 
teachers from. their class rooms, of removing temper- 
ance education from the schools. They have said to 
your local school board that it is not just that you 
should put a tight fence around your children’s home 
to keep out the rattlesnakes. It isn’t fair to the snakes. 
Tear down your fence and give the snakes a fair 
chance at your little ones. They may accomplish 
much, but have no fear. The hands of God’s clock are 
never turned back. The moving finger that wrote on 
the walls of Babylon and Nineveh and Persia and 
Egypt and every nation that sleeps under the sands of 
the desert to-day, still writes on the nations and the 
systems of all time, “Weighed—weighed in the bal- 
ance,” and be sure that if found wanting they too 
shall disappear. 

Some of us have been on duty since early life, 
and the years are drifting deep over the memories of 
long ago. 

There is a majesty in the rolling years like the 
billows of the sea. There is a dignity to human life as 
the days lengthen and go by. But we never lose the 
obligation to show forth our faith, our hope, our 
character itself by the conduct of our daily life. 

And in these swiftly moving changes we have 
caught some wonderful visions too. 

We have seen a world without fear or sin— 
“There shall be nothing to hurt or destroy in all 
God’s holy mountain.”’ 

We have seen a world of peace—“‘And they shall 
beat their spears into pruning hooks, and their swords 
into plowshares, and nations shall learn war no more.” 

We have seen a vision of brotherhood—‘“For 
God hath made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, to dwell on the face of the earth.” 

We have seen a vision of comfort—‘“‘And there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain.” 

What shall we do with them—these longings of 
the soul? 

Shall it not be with these, too, that you and I and 
the millions like usmust day by day stand before the 
windows of our hope and lay our lives along those 
mighty visions—and then day by day go out and live 
our hope and our faith, and make them come true in 
the hearts of men? 

God grant it. 
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The Trees of the Lord 


F. C. Hoggarth | 


REES have played an important part in human 
life. ‘Their relation to the history of man’s 
highest aspirations and necessary safeties,” 
it has been said, “is in many ways holy 


ground.” 

Many trees have been regarded with peculiar 
veneration. The oak for instance among the early 
Israelites was a sacred tree. In many parts of Pales- 
tine it is still regarded with superstitious awe by the 
peasants. 

Frazer tells of an evergreen oak on the site of old 
Beyrout growing near the edge of a precipice. “‘People 
hang strips of their garments on its boughs, believing 
that it has power to cure sickness. One of its roots 
forms an arch above the ground and through this arch 
persons who suffer from rheumatism and lumbago 
crawl for healing. Expectant mothers creep through 
it to obtain easy delivery.” 

Guidance has also been sought from trees. Cer- 
tain of them were held to give oracular response. So, 
in the maze of life, many perplexed souls have sought 
the help of trees. Some tribes have set holy trees at 
the entrance of their villages, hoping for protection 
and other blessings. Beneath trees kings have been 
crowned and holy men and prophets buried, and 
Abraham beneath the sacred oak at Mamre enter- 
tained mysterious guests! The oak was held sacred 
by the Druids and their word for sanctuary was iden- 
tical with the Latin word for grove. 

We look upon trees with different eyes when all 
this is remembered. The ground is indeed holy. 
In that sense they are “‘trees of the Lord.” There is 
something deeply impressive about trees regarded 
from this historic aspect. It is no surprise therefore 
that trees are frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
Milton filled his paradise with flowers. But no flowers 
are mentioned in the Genesis account. “The things 
that are mentioned in the garden,” said Ruskin, “‘are 
trees.”’ According to the writer’s conception man was 
originally intended to live off the fruit of trees. 

Trees played their part in life and thought. 
They had their own authentic ministry. 

A tree once did great things for the prophet 
Jeremiah. Country born and at home with nature, 
he tells how, one springtime, light fell on his troubled 
spirit from a blossoming almond tree. First of all the 
trees to waken into life in Palestine, it is a true spring 
harbinger, and brought the healing of hope to the 
prophet. 

In another place there is an old fable about the 
trees of the field seeking to anoint a king, “the finest 
fable in all literature,”’ according to R. G. Moulton. 
The olive, the fig tree and the vine were asked and 
refused. They were not ambitious for kingship. 
They were too busy serving mankind to want to reign. 
A thorn bush when asked is ready enough for the 
honor. He makes the usual fine and impossible 
promises on the eve of election, the fig and vine and 
olive shall all come and rest under his shadow! The 
experiment ends in disaster. Long ago the townsmen 
of Shechem, after choosing a worthless king, heard a 


pointed[sermon[from[Jotham with that fable as text! 
The fig, the vine and the olive are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. Vines covered the hillsides, and 
fig trees were planted near houses, both for their fruit 
and their shade. The olive was one of the most use- 
ful and beautiful of trees, looking in the distance as 
though covered with a veil of silver gauze. 

No trees, however, more deeply impressed the 
Israelites than the cedars. Few if any are more fre- 
quently mentioned. There were vast forests of ce- 
dars on Lebanon and elsewhere. The cedar was 
recognized as the king of the trees. Solomon put it at 
the head of the great host. Of its wood much of the 
Temple was built, as well as the palaces of David and 
Solomon. It was durable, sound, close grained and 
fragrant, as good for carved work as for beams. 

Cedars were pre-eminently ‘“‘the trees of the 
Lord,” and the Arabs, says G. E. Post, still call them 
“the cedars of the Lord.” It was felt that in a special 
way they were His planting and revealed His glory. 


Pine forests on exposed mountain slopes, erect,. 


majestic, rooted to withstand the violence of storm, 
are certainly impressive. No prophet ever used a 
nobler figure of speech than Hosea when he says that 
he who lives beneath the dews of God’s grace ‘‘shall 
cast forth his roots as Lebanon.”’ 

Among the reasons given by Macmillan in his 
Bible Teachings in Nature, why God may be said ‘‘to 
have a special interest and property in the cedar,’’ are 
the peculiarities of their structure, the antiquity of 
their type, and the majesty of ‘their appearance. Yet 
other trees are no less wonderfully fitted for their 
life, and have grace and impressiveness all their own. 
Everything about a tree is wonderful. The variety 
of their forms is not less impressive than their maj- 
esty. The more that is known about them, the 
greater is the mystery. Are they not all the trees of 
the Lord? Has He not as much interest and property 
in a clump of silver birches or a solitary mountain 
ash, or an old gnarled oak, as in the cedars of Leba- 
non? James Oliver Curwood once told of such an oak 
in the yard in his Michigan home, a broken and. twisted 
old tree. “That tree and I,” he said, “have talked 
over many things together; it has pointed out to me 
how to stand up under adversity and has shown me 
how to put up a man’s fight. For each spring and 
summer saw it making its valiant struggle to do its 
best!’ Often did he go and sit against it and listen 
to its voice! 

A tree played a part in the conversion of Brother 
Lawrence, author of that little classic of the soul, 
“The Practise of the Presence of God.’’ He was 
eighteen when God did him this singular favor. “In 
the winter,” runs the record, “‘seeing a tree stripped of 
its leaves and considering that within a little time the 
leaves would be renewed, and after that the flowers 
and fruit appear, he received a high view of the Provi- 
dence and power of God,” which was never afterwards 
effaced from his soul. That view he said kindled in 
him such a love for God, that he could not tell forty 
years after whether or not it had increased. For 
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Brother Lawrence that was a tree of the Lord. He 
makes the trees also His messengers, and they can 
bring manifold hope and healing and enriching to the 
human spirit. They can as Curwood found teach 
something of the wisdom of life. In winter and early 
spring trees seem almost unusually significant. There 
is something so patient and calm and confident about 
them, as though they had some inner assurance of 
things to be. 

After all their buffetings they stand with heads 
unbowed. ‘The bracken about their feet is massed in 
tufts and hummocks, beaten down by the storm. 
The dried and bleached grasses are also bent and 
broken. But the trees are erect. Their leaves have 
been stripped, twigs and occasional small branches 
have been pruned away by the winds, but the trees 
themselves are impressive in their disciplined up- 
standingness. 

In the early years, before any outward or visible 
; ign is seen, the forces of life begin to stir, forces that 
will presently open two or three or ten thousand 


hermetically sealed buds and set free the imprisoned 
leaves. Every bud is a marvelous example of the fore- 
sight of trees. Long before the old year comes to an 
end, trees prepare for the year that shall be. The new 
buds are there before the old leaves fall. If we started 
our year as ready as trees to respond to the challenges 
and opportunities of life, how wise would we be! Often 
when the hour strikes we are unprepared! Trees are 
wise. They have no need to hustle, for they take 
time by the forelock. So they patiently, stand and 
wait in the soft light of an early spring day. 

Lowell, in a poem called “The Beggar,” pictures 
one who goes to the trees and streams, asking for an 
alms. Of the brook he asks for a portion of its merri- 
ment. Of the oak he asks for “a little of its stead- 
fastness rounded with leafy gracefulness.”’ 

We might pay a pilgrimage in the early year to 
the trees of the field, and ask for alms—this spirit of 
wise preparedness. 

One should give thanks for trees. 
among the greatest of God’s gifts. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The committee in charge of the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing have planned -this year for a series of special devotional 
Lenten services, with sermons by some of the younger men. 
The first of these services was held Monday, Feb. 23, and, in 
spite of the fact that it was a holiday, brought a good attend- 
ance. 

In order that there may be continuity, the devotional ser- 
vices are to be led for the entire series by the Rev. Max Kapp of 
Newtonville. Music was furnished by Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff 
of Cambridge, with Miss L. W. MacDonald at the piano. 

The Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood was the preacher, an- 
nouncing as his subject “‘Faith! In What!” 

“It is easy enough,” said Mr. Brush, “to preach a sermon 
exhorting people to have faith. Exhortation is mere emotional- 
ism. However, there is good scriptural precedent for this type 
of sermon on faith. Jesus was continually using it. Perhaps 
some of these bits may sound familiar. ‘If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed ....’ ‘If ye had faith ye might say unto 
this sycamore tree . . . ,’ and dozens more of a similar trend. 
Such a sermon does have holy precedent. Such a sermon is fine 
and serves a need. The people like it. But when a parish- 
jioner comes to you at the close of such a discourse, and says, 
‘That was a good sermon, but will you please answer this ques- 
tion sometime, faith in what?’ one is apt to be disturbed. No 
longer is it possible to float along with the easy-going current of 
emotionalism, but to answer the question it is necessary to strike 
out against the current with the strength of one’s reason. 

“There are four things in which we should have faith. The 
order of their treatment means nothing, save that the last one is 
by far the most essential of them all. They are, faith in knowl- 
edge, faith in one’s self, faith in one’s fellow men, and faith in a 
beneficent universe. Now for the first—faith in knowledge. 
In this age of science, of reason and logic, faith in knowledge is a 
very important thing. We have such a vast amount of knowl- 
edge which has been revealed to us, that it is to-day absolutely 
impossible for any one man, even if he have the brain of an Ein- 
stein, to understand it all. For this reason, various people must 
specialize in various forms of it. And we must trust to the 
statements of specialists. We have to have faith in the years of 
study and research that they have made in their particular 
field. And when we have to call upon the functions of that field, 
it is very important that we trust in their knowledge implicitly. 

“For example, we must have faith in the knowledge of our 
engineers. Were it not for this who would dare cross the bridges 


he builds? Without it, who would trust himself to that cobweb 
of steel which is being spun a mile long across the Hudson? We 
must have faith in the knowledge of our designers, or who would 
ever dare venture to the top of the Empire State Building? We 
must have faith in our chauffeurs, our lawyers, our judges, our 
scientists, all the people with whom we trust the important func- 
tions of our daily existence. 

“But—and there is a big but to be considered—we must be 
sure that it is knowledge, and not mere hearsay or prejudice, be- 
fore we place our faith upon it. The ignorant savage stuffed a 
bit of deerhorn with a lock of hair and some finger-nail trimmings 
of a dead hero, and then wore them around his neck. The lore 
of the tribe said that this fetish would endow him with all the 
strength and courage of the dead giant from whom they were 
taken. And so with implicit faith in this bit of false knowledge, 
he rushed headlong into battle with an individual much bigger 
and more powerful, more experienced and better equipped, than 
he, and of course was killed for his trouble. We must be certain 
of our knowledge before we place our faith on it. Fetishes, 
tabus, magic, hearsay, all have had their disciples of faith in 
them as knowledge and fact, and these disciples have suffered 
unbelievably thereby. 

“The next is faith in one’s fellow man. This point can 
not be emphasized too much, for upon it, above all others, rests 
the possibility of happiness. There is an essential need in the 
cultivation of this faith to-day. Everywhere one turns he runs 
across a lack of such faith. Every nation mistrusts every other 
nation on one or more scores. The poor man mistrusts the rich 
man, and the latter reciprocates. The employer mistrusts the 
employee and vice versa. Every one mistrusts the politician. 
And the world seems to be so full of gangsters, bootleggers, hi- 
jackers, thugs, gunmen and all such crooks, that one has no faith 
even in his next door neighbor. 

“There is much in the blatant news of the daily press to 
somewhat shake our faith in our fellow men, but not nearly 
enough to destroy it. Let us always remember that so long as 
crime is news, it is exceptional. When a good deed, when or- 
dinary acts of kindness and decency, become headline stuff, 
then will be time to worry. 

“There are just as many noble qualities in man to-day as 
there ever were. There is just as much goodness, heroism, cour- 
age, kindness, sympathy, perhaps differently expressed—but it 
isthere. But we are apt to overlook this because of the publicity 
the other gets. Because we hear more about the evil, we are more 
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apt to judge a man by his lowest than by his highest. Such a 
method is reversing the honest order of things. 

“We should judge every man by the very best he has ever 
done, for that reveals his possibilities. Because he has done a 
noble deed once, we know that, with the proper encouragement, 
under proper circumstances, and in the proper environment, he 
can do it again. It is up to us to create the. proper situation for 
him. The lowest in man is simply a reversion to his animal heri- 
tage—something he is continually fighting. That is not the man 
at all. But the highest he displays—that is the man. 

“To lose one’s faith in one’s fellow man is the first step in 
self-destruction. It is not so much what it does to the one you 
lose faith in, no matter what evil you may spread concrning 
him, but it is what it does to yourself. As soon as one loses faith 
in another, his morale begins to let down. This loss of morale 
leads to loss of faith in yourself, and if you lose faith in yourself, 
certainly no one else is going to have faith in you. Courage isa 
high quality which always has been and always will be greatly 
admired. And it is worthy of admiration. And what is cour- 
age? It is faith in self! 

“Now we come to the most important of them all—faith in 
a beneficent universe. Here comes the real test, for here is the 
thing which we are most apt to think of as faith. In this we step 
out of the seen and into the unseen. The comment was made in 
the beginning that some might feel that certain aspects of faith 
had been ignored. ‘What of faith in religion, the Bible, Jesus, 
and above all God?’ they might ask. 

“Heretical as it might seem, those omissions were deliberate. 
The lack of the first three might be forgiven, but the one about 
God does require an explanation. All these terms carry, because 
of 1900 years of association, certain irrational connotations from 
which we can not entirely cleanse them, no matter how much we 
try. Religion with its empty forms, the Bible with its infalli- 
bility, Jesus with his miracles and divinity. And we are apt to 
think of God as a vain and revengeful Jehovah, or else a personal 
God who is nothing more than an exaggerated human. Such a 
God is one who will do little things for me that he will not do for 
some one else, if I but bargain sufficiently with him through 
prayer and worship. And so I am going to wipe the slate clean 
of all ancient prejudice on this score, and start with a term 
which for me suggests what all those other things are—a benefi- 
cent universe. 

“In order to get the conception clearly, I wish you might 
forget time in any quantitative way. I wish you might forget 
years and centuries and millenniums, and simply conceive of 
eternity. Faith in a beneficent universe lies in a belief in the 
exact justice and co-ordination of all the workings of the universe. 
This is beautifully illustrated by the workings of the planets. 
So exact and accurate are they, that astronomers can tell to the 
minute and second where such erratic bodies as comets, with 
orbits billions of miles long, will be a thousand years hence. We 
all know how accurately they foretell the time and place of 
eclipses. 

“Let us go to the other extreme, from planetary systems to 
atoms or electrons or whatever happens to be the newest sub- 
division of existence. They, too, always work under such exact 
circumstances. 


“Can it be that the great principle—I am continually © 


tempted to call it God—which controls all the other elements of 
matter so accurately, should handle the case of man any differ- 
ently? Is there any logical reason to believe that human life 
should be the haphazard thing that we usually think it to be? 
There is positively no basis for such a thought. Therefore I 
say, if we could set aside all conception of time, and think only 
in terms of eternity, we should find in the life of man exactly the 
same justice and regularity that we do in the atom and the 
planet. 

“This is the specific point we are driving at. Many of us 
at times are grievously oppressed by what we consider the in- 
justices of life. We are afflicted with sickness and want and 
sorrow and all sorts of unhappiness, which seem positively un- 
bearable. Next door is some one no more decent than we who 


seems to have everything—health, prosperity and happiness . 
Why should it beso? The point is that we think of this trouble 
only in terms of the few years of its duration, or perhaps one 
short lifetime, instead of in terms of eternity. We must remem- 
ber that the soul of man, which is the essential thing about him, 
exists through all eternity. What occurs in this life is but one 
lick of the crow’s tongue, as compared with the total experience 
of the soul. I am as positive that this minute law of universal 
justice, which so accurately places the planets and steers the 
electrons, gives to every soul, in the long run, an exact balance of 
good and evil, of happiness and unhappiness. It is a principle of 
the universe that every soul must experience just so much of 
everything good and evil for its education. This variety of ex- 
perience is necessary in its progress toward whatever end to 
which we are all pointed. Education of the soul—that expresses 
it exactly. 

“Belief in a beneficent universe—this I say is the greatest 
and most essential of all our faiths. A universe in which we 
find the greatest mercy expressed in its unmerciful justice. An 
absolutely impartial universe which plays no favorites. A 
universe which compels every soul existent within it to undergo 
exactly, to a fraction, the same system of education. What the 
mechanics of it may be is unimportant, but faith in the perfection 
of this principle will give us strength. On such only—call it 
God or what you will—can I successfully rest my confidence in 
the unseen.” : 

* * * 


FOUNDERS’ DAY AT DEAN ACADEMY 


The sixty-fifth celebration of the observance of Founders’ 
Day was held at Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., Feb. 20, with 
a large number of trustees, alumni and guests present. The oc- 
casion started with a turkey dinner at 12.30, the Rev. R. K. 
Marvin, D. D., asking the blessing. 

The semi-annual meeting of the trustees was held after the 
dinner and there was also a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Alumni Association. 

Head Master Arthur W. Peirce presided at the afternoon 
exercises, at which the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., was 
the speaker. Dr. Gilkey, who is pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church at Springfield, Mass., in addition to a very pleas- 
ing personality, has the faculty of holding the closest attention 
of his listeners. He had for his subject: ““The Opportunity of 
the Average Man.” Among his points Dr. Gilkey called at- 
tention to the fact that there are a million students in a thousand 
colleges in the United States at the present time, and the student 
of to-day has to face a new element in American life—insistent and 
intensive competition. In view of this, he asked, what chance 
had the average person to accomplish his end? , 

Even an ordinary person has his strong points as well as his 
weak ones, the speaker said, and it is his strong points that he 
must learn to use. There are two different ways of winning 
success. First, there is the way of genius, and second there is 
the way of the ordinary man, who takes an ordinary hand of 
cards and learns to play the same for all there is in it. Three 
things are necessary, Dr. Gilkey said, if one had only ordinary 
ability and wished to use it with real skill; first, to watch and per- 
fect the details of one’s work; second, not to be annoyed by 
annoying conditions, and lastly, to learn courage and self-con- 
fidence. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway (Dean ’21), of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., made the prayer, and there were musical numbers by Miss 
Margaret Mercelis and Paul Schwieker and the Boys’ Glee Club. 

Under the direction of Miss Florence E. Bailey, the Dramat- 
ic Club presented two plays in the evening in the chapel, ‘“‘The 
Man in the Bowler Hat’’ and “The Gods of the Mountain.” 
Following these presentations, the day’s festivities closed with 
the usual dance in the school gymnasium, decorated to represent 
a pirate ship, which boasted two masts in the center of the room, 
with furled sails. The walls were covered with pirate scenes of 
all descriptions. This work was in charge of the art instructor, 
Mrs. Ada H. Leissing. 
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CHRISTUS INTERPRETOR 
Gardiner L. Tucker 


.... Mathematics and Physics reaching up 
through Philosophy to the knowledge of God; Biology 
. and Geology as a progressive revelation of the 
creative forces in the universe; and Economic Sociology 
and Political Science looking forward to the realization 
of the Christian ideal of human society founded on the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
.... The objective of efforts . . and the 
realization of the Kingdom of God, which is the kingdom 
of love, as interpreted in the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 
From the Statement of Educational Objectives 
of the University of the South. 


I 


Deciphering the magic-lettered rune 

That holds electrons in their tiny round, 
And wheeling galaxies constrains in tune 
Out to the star-frame’s unimagined bound, 


From wizard Nature have we wrenched the lore 
Of her hieroglyphic secret tongue, 

And now with word of power exploit her store, 
And all her forces use as servants strong. 


But restless seek we past mere power to find 
The Meaning hid in Numbers, Forces, Things; 
Vain quest, if Cosmos lack creative Mind— 
Reason to answer reason’s questionings. 


The steps of Knowledge heavenward ascend; 
nd and know our God is Wisdom’s end. 
II 


The horologue whose hours mark ages flown 

Numbered the stages of endeavor vast— 

Seas dried, mounts heaved, vales cleft, rocks carved, soil-strewn— 
Framing somehow our dwelling-place at last. 


And vital Urge, seizing upon dead dust, 

Into protean life-forms did transmute; 

Groping, as seemed, with half-blind upward thrust 
To win to selfhood through germ, reptile, brute. 


But not chance-driven play of force on mass 
Availed from chaos rude to build a Home; 

Nor witless life-force through earth-shapes to pass 
Until God-likened image it become. 


Design unfolded such achievements prove; 
The Will of God must through such process move. 


III 


How shall men satisfy their need by toil, 

Sow, reap, dig, hew, weave, fabricate and trade? 
Guarding lest greed shall labor’s fruit despoil, 
But each work-fellow by fair lot be paid. 


How shall men live and share a common earth, 

Joined and disjoined in kin, class, folk, and tongue; 

How banish ignorance, crime, sickness, dearth, 

Keep peace, teach truth, guard health, feed want, right wrong? 


These hoary riddles still shall mock our wit 
While self-regarding each pursues his gain; 
Denying all men in one kindred knit, 

: Not unto peace, right, good, may we attain. 


But brotherhood of man has no sure ground 
Save in God’s fatherhood its root be found. 


IV 
The shaggy dawn-man, housed in noisome lair, 
Made fire, tooled flint, from beast-estate half free; 
Millenniums past, his offspring mounts the air, 
Impatient till he hold heaven-mastery. 


All that long drama of the sons of men 

Comes to the climax at the blood-stained Rood: 
And all its meaning stays without our ken, 

Save it through Word-made-flesh be understood. 


All the long travails of Creation strain 

Toward one goal, and all man’s laborings, 

That in God’s Kingdom sons of God shall reign, 
Crowned to serve, and as love-bondmen kings. 


Strive we then, not as seeking futile gain; 
Strong in this faitn, our labor is not vain. 
* * * 


PREFERRED PUBLICITY 
Robert Whitaker 


Here are three statements which will probably be accepted 
by every reader of the religious press in America. 

First of all, it is evident that political democracy is being 
tested out to an unusual degree at the present time in the United 
States. “Government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people” means the exercise of intelligence upon the part of the 
people, and such exercise was never of greater consequence than 
it is to-day. 

Intelligence depends upon information, and the control of 
information is therefore of vital importance in relation to that 
exercise of public judgment, and that spirit of awakedness to 
public issues, without which the use of the franchise fails the 
purposes of democratic government. Publicity is the key to the 
successful operation of democracy. 

It remains to be said, and it may be said in a tolerant and 
kindly spirit, that the American people as a whole are not getting 
the measure of clean, intelligent, and honest publicity to which 
they are entitled, and which they must have if they are to meet 
effectively the issues of the hour. There is much commendable 
platform address both by way of the pulpit and the lecture plat- 
form, There are many press publications of inestimable value 
in the way of informing the public, and stimulating them to 
sound public discussion and action. But in the main the circu- 
lation of these is far more limited than it ought to be, and the 
dependence of the masses upon the daily ‘papers for their under- 
standing of public events and their reaction to social issues is 
evident on every hand. No less evident is the fact that with a 
few honorable exceptions the daily papers have no adequate 
sense of responsibility, or are too much dominated by private 
interest and class prejudice. The radio is subject to the same 
criticism, but the determination of its usefulness is yet in the 
formative stage. On the whole press publicity is the most 
serious phase of the problem of getting to the American democ- 
racy that open, intelligent, and responsible discussion of public 
affairs which we must have if the people are to act for the com- 
mon good. 

Much could be accomplished in this direction if a greater 
sense of responsibility toward the weekly and monthly publica- 
tions could be developed, especially toward periodicals which 
are not given to fiction or vocational interests but which concern 
themselves with presenting public questions from the viewpoint 
of the public welfare, as that welfare is conceived by serious 
minded people. The Labor Press, for instance, limited as it is 
in its present appeal, ought to be read much more widely than 
it is, and such reading would promote more concern upon the 
part of labor editors with broad discussion of the issues which 
more immediately involve the public relation to labor. Many 
of the religious papers abound in discussion of public affairs on 
a far higher level than that which prevails in the daily press, 
and their influence ought to be widely extended. There are other 
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periodicals of a liberal character which are reaching not a tithe 
of the readers they ought to have. 

Responsibility for the support of the better class publica- 
tions ought to be preached as an evangelism of the utmost public 
consequence at this hour. There are few forms of investment 
in the public interest which promise more than is implied in an 
increase all around of the circulation of such publications, and 
an increase of responsibility toward them on the part of adver- 
tisers. An emphasis of quality advertising as against mere 
quantity advertising, on the part of both the reading public and 
the best class of advertisers, would go far to serve the interests of 
both. 

What is needed is a conscious and co-operative constituency 
of responsible readers and responsible advertisers on behalf of a 
more responsible press. 

A group of experienced publicists in California have or- 
ganized as a tentative committee in the interests of this most 
important work. They invite suggestions and support from all 
who are interested. Their program is strictly non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, non-commercial. They seek neither profit nor pub- 
licity for themselves. A secretary has been secured at a nominal 
salary, and an office has been secured without expense. Corre- 
spondence is invited. Kindly contribute toward return corre- 
spondence. Address Preferred Publicity League, 339 North 
Boylston St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * * 


SULLIVAN COMES TO MEMPHIS 
John Clarence Petrie 


From the poorest start to the grandest finish, such is the 
history of a week’s mission at the Unitarian church in Memphis of 
which the principal speaker was the Rev. William Laurence 
Sullivan of Germantown, Pa., one of the best known liberal 
preachers in America and a staunch friend of the Christian Leader. 
Dr. Sullivan could not get to Memphis in time to begin the mis- 
sion himself on Sunday night, Jan. 11, so it was arranged to have 
some other preacher take the first two nights. But fate dis- 
posed otherwise. One preacher could not come and the other 
who accepted was taken to the hospital just a few days before the 
opening of the mission, and the task fell upon the minister of the 
parish. Bad psychology that of having the pastor preach his 
own mission, if the Memphis experience proves anything. My 
attendance was not only small but actually was less than I ever 
had in Memphis for any service whatsoever. Not even bad 
weather could account for the fewness of our numbers those two 
opening nights. My heart was heavy as I envisaged poor sup- 
port for Dr. Sullivan, our greatest preacher. On the second day 
of the mission I had to tell myself as I read my night prayers 
that this was God’s work and that if it did not prosper it must be 
because He did not want it to. It seemed like passing the buck, 
crawling, and what not; but I did cheer up and go to sleep. 

On Tuesday Sullivan began. His sermon was fine and the 
attendance was sixty per cent above my own, but nothing com- 
pared to what he should have drawn. We might have filled the 
church, perhaps even the vast city auditorium, had we adver- 
tised that our missioner was a former Paulist priest. Also our 
audience would have been mainly curiosity seekers. We tried 
to console ourselves by the thought that those who came did so 
because they were attracted entirely by the desire for the spiritual 
life. And so three nights went on with the sermons getting 
better and the congregations not increasing much beyond Sulli- 
van’s first night. Then Friday night was the sermon on Immor- 
tality and a big jump in numbers. It was a masterpiece of an 
address. Saturday night there was no service. On Sunday 
people began coming at a quarter before service hour, something 
unusual in the South, where one’s congregation is always late. 
By the time Sullivan had reached the sermon we had the largest 
numberof people who ever attended a religious service in the 
Memphis Unitarian Church. That night the audience was as 
large. People were moved to tears. It was like a second Pente- 
cost. From despair on the previous Sunday night we had gone 


forward to triumph on this last day of the mission. 
blessed us after all. 

And the fruits of this mission will continue to flowin. I 
have the names of five families nearly all of whom are sure to be- 
come members of the church. There are others certain to look 
upon our church as theirs, although direct membership may not 
follow for some time to come. And Liberal Christianity has 
made a host of friends in a community where it is generally be- 
lieved that a Unitarian is one who denies the existence of God, of 
the soul, of immortality, and who scoffs at prayer. Sullivan’s 
deeply spiritual message, his interpretation of the Christ, his grip 
of the things of the soul, made an impression that will do much 
to offset our past reputation for being a mere group of deniers. 
Henceforth most of the people of Memphis will know us for 
what we affirm rather than for what we deny. Greater gain fora 
liberal church could not be asked for. 

The greatest boon, however, was that conferred upon the 
minister and his family, that of having Sullivan as a house guest 
for six days. Such talk fests as we had, discussing the problems 
of our churches, the future of religious liberalism, talking over 
our friends and acquaintances from our days in the Catholic 
Church! Sullivan is full of delightful tales picked up in the 
course of his very interesting life. Long after each meal we sat, 
sometimes absorbed in the moving recital of how some of the 
American bishops rebelled against the Vatican Council’s decision 
on Papal Infallibility, sometimes rocked with laughter as we 
heard how one supposedly august prelate used to refer to a Car- 
dinal of very small stature as ‘‘the infant of Prague.” 

Dr. Sullivan’s admiration of the Leader is very profound. 
He dislikes writing, preaching always from just a few notes on a 
small piece of paper. “But I must write something for the 
Leader,’’ he said as he praised the sane interpretation of Liberal 
Christianity which that paper is presenting. Those of 
readers who have heard or read any words of Dr. sul fill 
look forward eagerly to the day when he carries out his g in- 
tention. 7 

The Memphis church owes this great experience to the fact 
that the Unitarian Laymen’s League was willing to pay all of 
Dr. Sullivan’s traveling expenses as well as the full costs of the 
advertising. This sort of thing must be kept up if the life of our 
liberal churches is not to ebb. If the Laymen’s League does 
nothing but keep up the missions it will more than justify its 
existence. 


God had 


* * * 


CROWS ON THE RIVER 


Black crows out on the grey and white, 
Flapping and cawing; 
Loud geese up in the starry night; 
Old snow thawed and old ice thawing: 
The waking river, under his shell 
Feels his muscles tingle and swell, 
Squares his shoulders, heavy and sore. . . 
Alders quiver along the shore! 


Black wings over the white and grey 
Flap up and down. 
The ponds are flooded; the brooks are away; 
The sappy alders are wet and brown. 
The eager river, under the ice, 
Humps his shoulders once, and twice— 
Humps his shoulders just once more. ... 
Open water along the shore! 


Glad crows out in the windy sun, 

Cawing and flapping. : 
And riding the logs as they plunge and run 

And crash where the grinding jam is snapping; 
Riding the wind and sailing the drift 

Where spent ice crumbles and torn trees lift; 
Cheering the river with impish glee. . . . 

Winter is tumbling out to sea! 

K. P., in Acadie. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE EVEN-MINDEDNESS OF CHRIST 


“Much of our religious thinking in recent years has been 
characterized by nervousness and timidity. In the face of the 
widely-heralded new work of the scientific mold and temper, re- 
ligious thinking, especially of the liberal type, has become dif- 
fident and panicky. Never was liberal theology in such a mortal 
funk as it is to-day. For it has finally come face to face with 
its real foe—the Apollyon of materialism, agnosticism and 
atheism. . . . But the patient and sober religionist will not be 
stampeded, and will quietly and courageously carry on. He 
knows that nothing has transpired in the world of thought to 
shake the foundations of religion. No newly discovered knowl- 
edge necessitates the abdication of religion. . . . To our chang- 
ing world, and to every changing world, religion offers the same 
basic thought-pattern—the reality of God, the reality of per- 
‘sonality, the reality of truth, beauty and goodness.” 

Thus Rabbi Silver in his stimulating book, “Religion in a 
Changing World,” speaks prophetically to all religionists, and 
especially to liberals. 

Our Lenten Meditations this week on ‘‘The Even-Minded- 
ness of Christ’’ should help us as a church to overcome any dif- 
fidence or panic, and lift us out of any “mortal funk’ into which 
we may have fallen. The even-mindedness of Christ came from 
his inmost conviction of the importance of his work. ‘His pas- 
sion was to finish the task given him to do.. Even though friends 
might doubt him and enemies threaten, yet amid it all he is at 
peace with himself. He is about his Father’s business.” 

The Universalist Church has as great a message to-day as it 
everhad. Just in the degree that we are convinced of the reality 
and efficacy of the truths we proclaim, and of the need of the 
world for such a gospel, shall we stand squarely against the 
moods which defeat us and go forward to greater strength 


through service. 
* * 


ANOTHER LAYMAN LOOKS AT THE MINISTRY 


Last week we reprinted on this page an enlightening article 
giving some conceptions of the ministry from the point of view 
of an interested layman who is active in the church at the present 
time. 

This week we are reprinting a part of an address given 
at a New York State Convention in 1904 by a then active layman 
on “‘What I would do if I were a pastor.”” This wise, patient, 
long suffering layman, O. P. Stearns of Winthrop, New York, 
died in 1929, but will long be remembered by every one who 
came into contact with him. He was the friend and counsellor 
of many generations of St. Lawrence theologues, and his words of 
admonition to the pastors as given in this address are keen but 
kindly, critical and yet stimulating. Out of his love for his 
church, he spoke with sympathy and conviction. It is a mes- 
sage which is timely in this present day: ‘ 

“T am positive that if I were to be a pastor, I would learn 
something about preaching, but I would learn to read a hymn, 
and at least a few chapters in the Bible. 

“Any man who tries to preach, whether he be young or old, 
should study his hymns, psalms, scripture lessons and sermon be- 
fore going into the pulpit, so that he is perfectly familiar with 
them and can render them at least fairly well. 

“T expect that I shall be answered, ‘We should be charitable,’ 
but that is not an answer. The public have a perfect right to 
demand their money’s worth, whether from a pastor or any other 
man. If I come to this church every Sunday and, as best I can, 
help about the singing, and without pay, no one has a right to 
criticise me, but just as soon as I take pay for my singing, then the 
people who attend and support this church have a perfect right to 
demand that I know something about music. And if any man, 
old or young, comes into this church and assumes to preach for 
pay, you have a perfect right to demand that he know something 
about preaching. 


“The little Universalist church in the place where I live 
has been built about sixteen years, and during that time we have 
had more than eighty different preachers, mostly students (and 
our church is not dead at that), and Sunday after Sunday I have 
listened to services when the only reason that a person was left 
in the house at the close was simply out of pure politeness. 

“This not only hurts the audience, but it hurts the cause of 
Universalism, and hurts it badly. 

“Tf I were a pastor, and just going to begin in a new parish, 
I wouldn’t have my first sermon on ‘What I Propose to Do in 
This Parish the Coming Year.’ te 

“Neither would I have my first sermon on ‘Optimism,’ 
‘Pessimism,’ or ‘The Theory of Evolution.’ None of your hearers 
are aching to hear you talk on these subjects, or to explain their 
meaning. Neither would I take my text from the works of Hux- 
ley, Spencer or Emerson. I would take my text from the words 
of Christ and get right down to common every-day English; and, 
take my word for it, your audience will be none the smaller for 
it the next Sabbath. 

“T would never consent to become a pastor in any denomina- 
tion unless I believed its creed and teachings so thoroughly that 
I would deem it a pleasure whenever a proper opportunity pre- 
sented itself to teach and promulgate its faith. 

“Tf I were pastor of the smallest country church in the 
United States, I would feel that my calling and station were just 
as high, and just as honorable in the sight of God, as though I 
presided over the largest cathedral on earth. And if asked where 
I was located, I would not offer a long list of excuses for being 
in a ‘small place.’ 

“4nd in connection with this, let me say that I would never, 
no, never, show that I felt it any honor to my own church if the 
highest church dignitary in the land of any other denomination 
was to occupy my pulpit. 

“No church is ever honored by the presence of any man. 
The honor is to the man, not to the church. It is an honor to 
any man, no matter what his station, creed or belief, to be asked 
to stand up in this or any other church, and speak for God and 
humanity. This church is God’s building, dedicated and given 
to Him and His work, and any man or woman should feel it an 
honor to speak in it. 

“Tf I were a pastor I would preach liberality in temporal 
things as well as spiritual. It takes money to run churches, and 
no one is in a position to teach this to a church as well as its 
pastor. 

“T remember hearing but one sermon on ‘Liberal Giving’ 
during the past ten years, yet every Sabbath the pastor expected 
to be paid his salary. 

“A short time ago, in talking with a pastor who was just to 
leave his old parish for another, he said to me, in speaking of 
this subject, ‘You are right; and that is where I have made one 
of my great mistakes in this parish; I have not taught them to give 
as I should.’ 

“The Universalist Church is called a liberal church; but, 
with a few noble exceptions, I believe that in financial af- 
fairs it is one of the most narrow and stingy. I do not consider a 
man liberal who simply believes that his neighbor will fare in the 
next world as wellas he does. I want aman to be liberal enough 
so that he wants his neighbor to fare decently here. 

“T am not here to talk to the laymen, but I speak of this be- 
cause I believe it the duty of pastors to endeavor to change it. 
I am well acquainted with a church attendant who receives a 
direct benefit from his church of at least fifty dollars per year, 
yet he never was known to give over five in return for its support. 
Now, if I were the pastor of that church I would preach a sermon 
for that man’s benefit that he would remember, and the rest of 
the congregation would get the benefit also. I would preach and 
teach liberality of money, adwell as of mind, for it is of more im- 
portance if possible. 

(To be continued) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHIPPEN’S ARTICLE IN BEAUTIFUL SPIRIT 


cthe Editor of the Leader: 

One of the finest examples of the utter difference between 
Roman Catholicism and Liberal Christianity has been exempli- 
fied by your broad-minded inclusion of an article from the pen of 
Elbert Whippen telling of his going out from us and into the 
Roman obedience. I have known many Anglicans to go to 
Rome, but never knew an Anglican periodical to allow the 
convert to write for his former confreres a statement of his 
reasons for leaving. I have known dozens of priests to leave 


Rome for other churches, and never has a Roman Catholic. 


paper given the man a chance to say why he left. 

If Whippen becomes a priest, some Sunday after he has bap- 
tized a dozen infants I hope he will remember this story: A 
priest, member of a community, greeted one of his brother 
priests. ‘Don’t speak to me,” cried the other. “I am sick all 
over. I have just been casting devils out of babies.’’ No 
amount of dissatisfaction with Liberalism or Protestantism can 
gloss over the fact that Roman theology presents insuperable 
intellectual difficulties. I have seen them face to face; and 
though the whole world aside from Rome apostatizes from 
Christ, I shall yet be a traitor to God if I bow my neck to the 
Roman yoke. { 

Mr. Editor, you have proved that the root dogma of Lib- 
eralism is part and parcel of you. You believe that the truth is 
mighty and will prevail, and hence you dare do what others 
would not—allow a convert to Catholicism to present his argu- 
ments before your readers. And you prove that you trust human 
nature as thoroughly as Rome distrusts it. 

Whippen’s article was in beautiful spirit. God bless him 
wherever he goes. But I prophesy that his pilgrimage is not 
erided. Magna veritas et praevalebit! 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


*  * 


WHIPPEN’S CONVERSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to express my thanks for space given to Whip- 
pen’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua. It ought to bring us all deep 
searchings of heart. Permit me also a few paragraphs on Whip- 
pen’s conversion, for I knew him quite well. For a time he 
honored me with his confidence and I am still proud of our close 
association. 

I doubt that Whippen has found the ultima thule of his 
urgent, inquiring spirit. He has entered the Catholic Church 
too young and under guidance that is dangerous to the loyalty 
of his Catholicism. Von Hugel has been his chief mentor; but 
von Hugel is a Modernist and the friend of Loisy and Tyrrell. 
I wonder whether in his reading of von Hugel he has read his 
volume of ‘‘Selected Letters.”” In it he describes himself as “‘a 
Catholic with a window open towards Protestantism.’ There 
is a great deal to indicate that, had von Hugel been born an 
Anglican, he would not have gone to Rome, even though holding 
his present views. He seems to feel that there is no organization 
that exclusively embodies the best of Christian thought in our 
day, so why change? It was probably his deeper piety and less 
vitriolic attacks upon the petty politics of the Vatican that saved 
him from the excommunication that befell his friends. The 
spirit of von Hugel is not the spirit of Rome. He has lived the 
greater part of his life in England and some of his intimate 
English friends say that for many years he has lived in constant 
fear that his books would be put on the Index and he himself 
summoned for heresy. That in itself indicates his lack of con- 
fidence in the papacy as an infallible guide. Though he de- 
plored the rashness and haste of some of his Modernist friends, 
he still hopes that time will event eliminate what he now 
deplores and which seems firmly entrenched in the Catholic 
Church... Whippen is not following a safe Catholic guide; but 


I believe that Whippen has in him the stuff that may one day 
make him the leader of a new religious movement. His proud 
confidence in his own integrity of purpose and his impatience 
with all compromise, humbug and cowardice, all point in that 
direction. 

I fear that our friend Whippen’s radicalism began a little 
too early in life. In such cases there is danger of completing the 
circle too soon. I had the good fortune to be born and bred an 
Anglican Tory in the French and Catholic part of Canada. 
There I learned to appreciate the strength of Catholicism and 
learned to estimate its weakness. As a consequence, I have, 
during my ministry, received into the fellowship of our church 
many people who have come from Catholicism in the same earnest 
spirit with which Mr. Whippen entersit. As asystem the Catho- 
lie Church is a wonderful mixture of good and evil, and it is 
maintained very largely through the power of the good which it - 
contains. Rome demonstrates the strength of the mystic ele- 
ment. Moscow shows us the folly of competition and exploita- 
tion and the common sense of co-operation. Yet whenever I 
think of Moscow I thank God for Rome, and when I think of 
Rome I thank God for Moscow. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Eugene, Oregon. 

* * 


OUR INEXCUSABLE FUTILITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: q 

While not depreciating in any sense the work of many 
splendid men in the church, this reactor is one of those who agree 
unreservedly with Nelson W. Winter in his position toward the 
inadequate methods of meeting the spiritual needs of people in 
general—their indifference to the higher values in life—and its 
failure to attract the ‘man in the street;’’ but not forgetting the 
tremendous forces and factors arrayed against Christianity. 
Vast numbers of people, though intellectually alive, are spiritually 
dead! 

I have long awaited just such a clear challenge as that in 
Mr. Winter’s recent article: “The Work of the Ministry Effec- 
tive.” 

The Universalist Church, while not peculiar in respect to the 
issues there discussed, is more inexcusable in its futility than 
most other sects, in that it believes that it has long been the 
receptacle of greater light and profounder ideals. The chief 
cause of its lukewarmness in the face of the world’s need would 
seem to be an absence of that early enthusiasm of the freed 
spirit which in these later days should be transmuted to an in- 
creased social sense, a passion for service, though there still 
remains some need of her liberalizing mission, as it is evident that 
religious enlightenment has not penetrated everywhere. Some 
of our leaders are stressing the necessity for greater scholarship; 
but only the results of such scholarship as can be applied uni- 
versally to our common humanity—even the humblest—are of 
actual value. 

Where the ministry lacks sympathetic insight in relation to 
the basic things of experience, just so far does it fall short of ac- 
complishment. As Mr. Winter suggests, the minister should 
have personal contacts with “life in the raw,”’ and these he can 
not have in the average church membership, or in the seclusion 
of his study, even though the newspapers bring him the daily 
record of the tragedies and delinquencies of. humanity. One 
concrete instance is worth all of these! : 

Too much optimism—usually founded on the minister’s 
own security and experience—is a hindrance to helpfulness; and 
a common fault is an over-emphasis on the beawties of the uni- 
verse, forgetting that people must be conditioned to perceive or 
enjoy them. Sorrow, infirmities, privation and sin blind men to 
beauty. 

Often, too, the minister is more sentimental than logical; 
for instance, that usual prayer of thankfulness for individual 
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blessings—which are far from being universal—for personal 
preservation, as if we were favorites of the Almighty—ignoring 
the victims of disaster, of natural calamity, in which is no re- 
spect of persons, no doubt alienates many broad-minded thinkers 
from the teachings of Christianity. Such a superficial concep- 
tion of Providence in men of narrow vision probably is one of the 
causes of the present trend toward Humanism. 

Thinking things through is not yet a common faculty, which 
in fact requires experience rather than condition. Nor will mere 
book learning serve the complex needs of this day and genera- 
tion. What does the young theological student know of these? 
Like the interne in the hospital, should not he, as a physician to 
souls, have a term in social service, thereby gaining a true per- 
spective of life and a knowledge of rractical psychology before 
assuming the responsibilities of a pulpit? 

Only a great compassion for the spiritually ignorant, with 
their doubts and despairs, and a willingness for service that may 
have no publicity, honors or other emoluments, justify any man 
or woman in entering the ministry. With such a consecrated 
priest, the church might become a Temple of the Living God, a 
house of refuge and of healing for broken lives, for which no 
radio sermons or “office for spiritual consultation”? would be a 
substitute. 

L. M. MacQ. 


* 


THINKS OUR TOLERANCE CARRIES US TOO FAR 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Since the first copy of the Gospel Banner was issued, a Uni- 
versalist paper has been in my home and read by me. I could 
not be happy without one. I love the Leader, but to escape be- 
ing intolerant it leans too far the other way to please me. Its 
space is too limited and too precious to be devoted to Roman 
Catholic propaganda. Would any of their publications print a 
sermon from one of their priests who had turned Universalist 
and gave his reasons for the change in a most attractive light? 
“Not so you would notice it,” if you will pardon the slang. If 
one of our ministers had any tendency that way, those arguments, 
presented in such a specious way, would have their effect. Should 
not our leading periodical use its columns for propagating our 
most precious faith? 

I also think it much better for a minister of the gospel to 
set a good example by exercising sufficient self-control to let 
tobacco alone. We mothers like to bring up our sons without 
this needless habit which, while not a vice, is filthy, expensive, 
enslaves a man, and is extremely offensive to many. But what 
can we do, if the minister smokes? A clergyman is not expected 
to be perfect, but we like to see him follow as closely as possible 
in the footsteps of the Master, and, without irreverence, I ask 
you, can you imagine Jesus Christ with a pipe in his mouth? 

C. DOW. 

Livermore Falls, Maine. 

* * 


DAILY IDEAS AND IDEALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

During 1931 I shall have at least three hundred and sixty- 
five illuminating and uplifting thoughts—surely a good nucleus 
in these days of intellectual fog and spiritual haze. 

I am certain of this favorable start for my year’s thinking, 
because I purpose to use every day a new book compiled from her 
own writings by Luella Dowd Smith and entitled ‘Daily Ideas 
and Ideals.” This is the volume, published by the Stratford 
Company, to which you referred in the Leader of Jan. 3. The 
reason that you did not give a longer review must be that you 
are not acquainted with the author and are not familiar with her 
long life of service in the Universalist Church. 

Mrs. Smith belongs to that notable group of veteran women 
with which our church has been honored and blessed, women of 
high thought and exalted character, women like Sarah A. Cooper, 
Addie Adams, Minnie S. Davis, Cordelia A. Quinby, Aunt Lucy 
Hurst and others widely known and dearly loved. 

Her home has been in Hudson, New York, where, as long as 


we had a church, she was its most loyal‘:member, and where for 
many years she has been a leader in every movement for civic 
betterment. 

I never have met Mrs. Smith in the flesh, but for most of 
my life I have been blessed by her words and her works. When 
I was a little lad living in western Massachusetts my mother 
committed to memory many poems that were printed in the 
local papers and, inasmuch as she was my principal chum, what 
she learned I learned. 

Impressing us more than almost any other poem was a 
classic of the county beginning 


“*T’ve seen my last of the Berkshire hills,’ 
And he turned away and sighed.” 


There was nothing amateurish in the production, which was 
exact in rhyme and meter and was truly poetic in spirit. It was 
written by Luella Dowd Smith, of whom we had no information 
but who became enshrined in our hearts. That gem Mother 
could repeat until, at the age of ninety, she said her final fare- 
well to the sublime hills of Berkshire. 

While I was serving the General Sunday School Association 
I began to receive communications and contributions from Mrs. 
Luella D. Smith of Hudson. I wrote to her and discovered that 
the poet of my early enthusiasm was a believer in the gospel that 
I loved and a most devoted worker in our cause. 

Since then I have been honored with her very helpful friend- 
ship, and I dare to hope that she numbers me with her other 
boys, Delbert Walker, Harry Reed and Isaac Lobdell, who have 
had the happiness of serving as her pastors and partners. 

Mrs. Smith has published other books, mostly in regard to 
temperance, a reform to which she has devoted much of her life. 
It is fine that she now has given to the world this additional 
volume with fragments of the clear thought that has helped to 
make her life rich and beautiful. 

George E. Hun‘ley. 


* * 


MR. FOSTER AND THE JAPAN MISSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not let pass without remonstrance and reaction the 
slap at our Japan Mission work administered by the Rev. A. N. 
Foster, my personal friend, but not the friend of our Japan 
Mission. Wholly aside from the propriety and wisdom of any of 
our ministers, as long in the fellowship as Mr. Foster has been, 
continuing to set up his private judgment against the approved 
policy of the denomination for a generation—a generation in 
which he has had full opportunity to oppose the Japan program 
“in convention ‘assembled”—there is the persistent fallacy, by 
implication, that if we had not established and continued our 
Japan Mission we would have built up a strong denomination 
here, and would have overcome the still dominant old-style 
evangelical theology. That it is still dominant I do not dispute. 
Aware of the splendid advance of modernism and liberalism 
among great men in all churches, it is still“‘caviare to the general,”’ 
who delight in the old promises of unearned salvation hereafter, 
and in the “good old hymns” (with their bad old theology). 

Does Mr. Foster really and seriously believe that we have 
sacrificed our potential victory over fundamentalism by our 
actual work in Japan? Is not the sufficient reply to his attitude 
that which Dr. Keirn once made on the floor of a convention to 
those who saw “‘so many heathen here at home and so much 
missionary work to do?” He said: “You are saying in effect, 
‘Let us not attempt to do that which is possible in Japan until we 
have done that which is impossible at home.’ ” 

Moreover, assuming that Mr. Foster has not preached mis- 


‘sionary sermons and had the illuminating experiences from tak- 


ing offerings for Japan, may I say to him, and to all like-minded, 
that invariably in my parishes the largest offerings for Japan 
have come from the most generous supporters of the home church 
—men and women who by no possibility could be conceived of as 
thereby saying to themselves: “I must reduce my contribution at 
home by the amount I have subscribed for Japan.’”’ It simply 
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does not work that way. Almost without exception the non- 
givers, the niggardly givers, the antagonists to having anybody 
give to missions, because “‘so much is needed at home,’ have 
been the least generous in their support of the local churches. 
IT can not believe that my experience in our denomination is 
unique in this respect. J know that it is similar to the experience 
of all who have testified to their experience in the larger mission- 
ary churches. 

Unless all church history is to be discounted, and in our case 
an otherwise universal law fail to operate, the indirect result, the 


reflex action, of missionary zeal and enterprise and support, has - 


been life-giving and propulsive to work at home. In fact, many 
a man of far wider experience than Mr. Foster or myself has 
said, with deep conviction (and truth, I believe): “If we had not 
a single convert to show, not a single church or school established, 
not any tangible evidence of success in the foreign field, it still 
would have been worth all it has cost because of its life-giving 
effect upon the church at home.” 

With Mr. Foster’s opinions as to the relatively small measur- 
able results of Universalism here IJ agree. But I am not as cock- 
sure as I used to be that we came into this world to build big 
churches in big cities or strategic centers. Loyal as I ever was 
to my denomination, I find myself, as I grow older and with 
somewhat lower temperature in such matters, really and 
wholly satisfied to be doing my work as a minister, as well as I 
can, wherever I am, as a part of the Church Universal which will 
continue though “kingdoms rise and wane.” I can not really 
regret any move which any denomination makes towards that 
Christian unity which is in these days so manifestly the program 
of God for the churches. 


It is in the Orient, the birthplace of all great religions, that 


our Occidental sectarianism and evangelical theology is, when 
not incomprehensible, unacceptable. In the time to come, 
whether I live to see it or not, I shall be glad that my denomina- 
tion had a really influential part in shaping the religious thought 
of the most promising of Oriental nations, and that my own record 
was one of co-operation with the policies approved by my church 
(either with or against my own private judgment). At any rate, 
it is time, I believe, to stop ‘“‘whacking,” directly or by implica- 
tion, the Japan Mission. If anything has done more to keep us 
from growing into the large and influential denomination which 
we might have been (possibly) it is this very excess of the right 
of private (inaction) as a result of our undoubted right to 
private judgment. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


REAL SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One Sunday morning about eight o’clock I was in the bath 
room and at the moment was not a minister, in fact, I was a 
“‘shaving,’’ when the door bell rang. Clothed in a bath robe and 
with plenty of lather upon my face, I was asked to answer the 
call. I replied that I could not unless it were a man, but it was 
not a man, in fact, it was a young woman and a pretty one at 
that, with the red glow of a New Hampshire winter’s morning 
upon her cheeks and an immense amount of snow on her over- 
shoes, gathered by wading through three feet of heavy snow up 
a long flight of steps leading to the parsonage, which had not 
been shoveled off this winter. I made haste to make myself 
presentable, feeling that perhaps waiting for me in the living room 
downstairs I should find a courageous bride-to-be desiring to 
make arrangement for a wedding ceremony, having been sent by 
a bashful or timid groom-to-be. I have had them that way. I 
entered the living room and was met by Mrs. Spoerl, who quickly 
informed me that she was en route to Boston from somewhere in 
Vermont and had stopped over at Keene to run over here to see 
if she could be of any service to our Y. P. R. U., if so, she would 
remain over with us. Much to my regret I was obliged to inform 
her that our society of young people was not functioning. 

Now, what I want to say is that if I can do anything in any 
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way, at any time, for Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, I shall be 
more than pleased to do it, for any young lady who will leave a 
warm bed on a cold winter’s morning earlier than is absolutely 
necessary to take a chance on assisting members of the Y. P. 


’ R. U., is rendering real service. 


J. Emery Coulter. 

Winchester, N. H. 

* * 
A GLORIOUS DAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Come up some time and we’ll climb Greylock together. I 
was out yesterday for a hike with some youngsters—a gorgeous 
day, all kinds of tracks to be seen in the woods where we plowed 
through snow knee deep, and then lunch over a fire on a mountain: 
top overlooking the Lenox valley to Everett far in the south part 
of the county and Greylock in thenorth. Greylock was superb— 
a touch of Fujiyama laid.down here in the Berkshires, a noble 
mountain without too much austerity. 

Do you know this little bit from Edith Wharton on Friend- 
ship? 

“The silence of midnight, 
A dying fire, 
And the best unsaid.” 
RAG? PD: 


The above vivid bit is from our dear friend, the Rev. Robert 
Grenville Armstrong of the South Congregational Church, 
Pittsfield. 

The Editor. 
* * 
ON TARPON SPRINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following letter by the Executive Secretary of the. 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Monroe County, New 
York, will be of interest to Universalists. Dr. Price is a Baptist 
but his interests are larger than any single denomination. 

Clare Blawvelt. 


My dear Blauvelt: 

Last Sunday, Jan. 18, I attended the service of 
the Universalist church at Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
heard an excellent sermon and enjoyed a fine service. 
The pastor, the Rev. Louis J. Richards, was formerly 
located in Massachusetts. I had a splendid visit with 
him. He knows your predecessor well. Mr. Richards 
is a genial man and reminds me of Algernon Crapsey. 
He preached Sunday on Nathan Strauss, the lately de- 
ceased Jewish leader and philanthropist. 

As you probably know, your church at Tarpon 
Springs has paintings by George Inness, Jr., that are an 
attraction to visitors. At 3 o’clock each afternoon a 
lecturer ‘‘explains” them and some 25,000 visitors saw 
them last year. 

Hope all goes well with you. 
‘sions are not bad for religion. 

Most sincerely, 
Orlo J. Price. 


Economic depres- 


* x 


A CREDIT TO THE DENOMINATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing my check for another year’s subscription to 
the Leader. In this connection let me express my belief that it is 
a distinct credit to the Universalist denomination and one of the 
finest religious weeklies in America. The broad humanitarian 
tone of its editorials, the fine toleration of its viewpoint, the dis- 
tinct literary quality it has achieved under the present editor— 
all these are notable. The influence of the paper is uplifting, 
as such an organ of religious idealism should be. And I do wish 
to register my keen appreciation of the department entitled 
“Reactions of Our Readers.” 

Walter J. Coates. 

North Montpelier, Vt. 
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The Parten Mind 


By Herbert Wallace Schneider. 
Holt and Company. $3.00.) 


The lives and deaths of famous ideas, 
the ideas which gave power and distinc- 
tion to four generations of New England 
Puritans—such is the theme of this not- 
able book. Dr. Schneider, who is pro- 
fessor of religion in Columbia University, 
maintains that the intellectual life of New 
England which grew up and flourished for 
nearly two hundred years has perished al- 
most over night; and a careful reading of 
his argument leaves one convinced that it 
is SO. 

He begins with the Holy Common- 
wealth, in which the clergy were the pro- 
fessional outliners of history, the revealers 
of the economy of human redemption, 
and with a complete monopoly of the field. 
Jewish folklore and Hellenic mysticism, 
one mistaken for history and the other for 
science, constituted the framework of its 
philosophy. Transplanted from England, 
where it had never really taken root, this 
idealistic, theocratic system found in the 
new world a peculiarly fertile soil. Bax- 
ter’s treatise, which he had finished in a 
kind of moral despair, became almost a 
written constitution of this transplanted 
commonwealth. Theocracy became al- 
most synonymous with the democracy of 
the elect, and the Kingdom of Christ was 
proclaimed in effect independent of all 
earthly authority. And the clergy were 
its administrators. The leaders of New 
England were actors in a divine drama. 

But the Holy Commonwealth encoun- 
tered obstacles, and the result was the 
Wars of the Lord. The devil sought every 
means of harassing the saints, even enter- 
ing the Indians for that purpose. Witch- 
eraft was another manifestation of dia- 
bolical hatred and cunning. So much for 
the overt attacks of the foe. The Bible, 
though accepted as authority, was found 
sufficiently vague to stimulate rather than 
settle argument, so the appeal to its words 
resulted in stirring up great disputation 
among the very elect. But one definite 
result emerged—the idea of private judg- 
ment of the meaning of Scripture; and of 
this idea Roger Williams was prophet and 
symbol. Anne Hutchinson was another. 
Both were rather summarily dealt with, 
but the seed had been sown. Thus added 
to the external disasters in the Wars of 
the Lord was an inner decay of the saints. 

Comes now the loss of the sense of sin, 
the oncoming generation proving as much 
a source of anxiety as in our own day. 
Puritan thrift was producing Yankee pros- 
perity, prosperity was producing an urban 
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aristocracy which did not take kindly to 
the rigorous discipline of the fathers. 
The older clergy were more and more put 
on the defensive. Out of this maze came 
the Half-Way Covenant and many threat- 
ening schisms, of which the Brattle Street 
Church was representative. Though the 
theory of the utter dependence of man on 
his sovereign God ceased to have any rele- 
vance to the facts of Puritan experience, 
nevertheless it continued to be preached 
and heard—all concerned with tongue in 
cheek! “On Sunday the Puritan as 
whole-heartedly lost himself in God as on 
Monday he devoted himself to business.” 

In a chapter on the Great Awakening is 
a masterly analysis of Jonathan Edwards, 
one of the most baffling figures in religious 
history. He reaffirmed the older system, 
and, for a time, almost single-handed 
stemmed the rising tide of revolt. He tried 
to reawaken a sense of sin in those who 
were becoming constantly more self-re- 
liant. But in vain. “As for Jonathan 
Edwards himself, he was a stumbling-block 
to his contemporaries, and a_ horrible 
example to his posterity.” 

Follows now an exceedingly readable 
story of how the doughty warriors of the 
faith discovered England, from which they 
had been theologically cut off for a cen- 
tury. Of this movement Samuel John- 
son, of Connecticut, who later became an 
Anglican, is the symbol. But, coincident 
with political freedom from England, 
came a complete theological independence 
as well. Liberalism presented a new 
menace to the now badly decayed system. 
Charles Chauncy’s “The Salvation of All 
Men” is a landmark of the period. Har- 
vard became the cradle of research and 
heresy. Merchants brought back strange 
ideas from the Far East. Freemasonry was 
growing. Universalist and Baptist meet- 
ings were crowded, while the Puritan 
churches were being deserted. ‘“‘In short, 
while the elect were gathered in their 
handsome pews, listening to the Puritan 
gospel, the people of the galleries were de- 
serting the faith of their fathers and crowd- 
ing to hear the more hopeful message of 
universalists and republicans. Puritanism 
had become perfectly genteel.” 

Thus Puritan theology was degraded 
from an expression of faith into a system of 
apologetics, and so dragged out another 
generation, with Samuel Hopkins and a 
few others as its despairing protagonists. 
Channing and the Unitarian schism con- 
stituted the outward sign of an inward dis- 
integration. ‘‘By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Puritan theology had 
wholly lost its sting and power.” 

This is but a suggestion of the ground 
and argument covered by this fascinating 
book. It contains an excellent bibliography 
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for the convenience of those who wish 
to make a more intensive study of the sub- 
ject. The volume is one of a series of 
studies in religion and culture which the 
publishers are bringing out. 

Frank D, Adams. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Twenty-four Vitws of Marriage 
From the Presbyterian General Assembly’s 

Commission on Marriage, Divorce and 

Remarriage. Edited by Clarence A. 

Spaulding. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

The purpose of this volume is stated in 
the introduction: 

“Believing that a primary necessity 
among Christian leaders is a more intelli- 
gent understanding of the current mind 
both of the popular masses and of special 
sociological students on what really con- 
stitutes marriage and the proper conditions 
and limitations that should be imposed on 
the privilege of divorce, the Commission 
of the Presbyterian Church has sought to 
meet that need by making available the 
best pronouncements on this subject by 
leading religious, moral, social, psycholog- 
ical, biological, and judicial students, who 
while revealing divergent opinions on de- 
tails might help establish a consensus of 
virile opinion on the permanence and 
sacredness of the marriage tie, the domes- 
tic and social obligations of those who 
enter into married relations, and the need 
of perpetuating the integrity of family 
life in the face of disintegrating social 
influences and personal delinquencies.” 

The book is a collection of reprints of 
articles and chapters of books, by authors 
as diverse as the Presbyterian leader, Dr. 
Davis, and Bertrand Russell. Its subject 
matter includes many of the modern 
problems of marriage, particularly those 
of divorce and companionate marriage. 
The use of contraceptives, however, though 
frequently mentioned is not specifically 
discussed. This is a serious omission for a 
book designed as a guide to the ideals of 
marriage. 

Though the nature of the volume makes 
generalization of this sort difficult, it may 
be said that the picture left in one’s mind 
is something like this: ‘““Once more the 
titanic struggle is on and Christian moral- 
ity is in the field against. Naturalism.” 
(Dr. Davis.) Divorce and promiscuity 
masked as companionate marriage, must be 
met by the moral and educational force of 
an aroused church. The Christian ideal 
of marriage, deep-founded in the hearts of 
American youth, must be brought to 
realization in loving and life-long monog- 
amy. Divorce statistics show that di- 
vorce is rare among church members. 

A number of questions may be raised as 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


EVIDENCE 


‘Where is God?” inquired the mind: 
“To His presence I am blind. 
I can tell each blade of grass, 
Read the tempests as they pass; 
Every voice of field and wood 
I have heard and understood; 
But the wonders of the earth 
Bring no thought of God to birth.” 
Then the heart spoke quietly, 
“Hast thou thought of Calvary?” 


“Where is God?’”’ inquired the mind: 
“To-His presence I am blind. 
I have scanned each star and sun, 
Traced the certain course they run; 
I have measured earth and sky, 
Read each zone with steady eye;: 
But no sign of God appears 
In the glory of the spheres.” 
But the heart spake wistfully, 
“Hast thou looked on Calvary?” 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 
* * 
THANK YOU, DEAR LOYAL 
FRIENDS 


It is a joy to open letters and find the 
welcome checks that help to keep our 
wheels moving, but equally it is a joy to 
read such words as the following: 

“T enclose check for five dollars, which I 
should be glad to make five hundred if it 
were possible, such is my faith in the G. S. 
S. A. and its efficient officers.” 

“T wish my gift were more. Iam notan 
‘earner,’ but a ‘spender of past earnings.’ 
I live very simply that I may do some of 
the little things where I am interested. 
There are so many good causes, none 
better than yours, however.” 


* * 


THE CHILD AND HIS CHARACTER 


The emphasis that this conference gives 
to child health and protection should not 
be interpreted as an under-valuation of 
character as the basic outcome of educa- 
tion and training. A body as nearly sound 
as possible is the first and best approach 
to asound mind. The sound mind affords 
the most fertile field for the cultivation of 
character. But character such as is ur- 
gently needed in American life can be 
adequately developed only when all those 
responsible for children are awake to the 
fact that character does not just happen, 
but is the result of careful education. 

Among the significant problems in 
character development is the modern 
tendency toward specialization. To the 
doctor the child is a typhoid patient; to 
the playground supervisor a first base- 
man; to the teacher a learner of arithmetic. 
Too rarely is he the whole child to any of 
them. 

But only as the whole personality ex- 
pands can character develop. This in- 
volves a reversal of emphasis. The doctor, 


rather than prescribing for typhoid fever, 
should prescribe for Harry Smith suffering 
from typhoid fever. The playground su- 
pervisor, rather than training a first base- 
man, should train Harry Smith on first 
base. The teacher, rather than teaching 
arithmetic, should teach Harry Smith by 
means of arithmetic. The philosophy 
behind the modern demand for a child- 
centered curriculum is valid also in all 
other relationships of child life, if character 
is to be the central outcome of teaching 
and training. 

From the Official Minutes of the White 

House Conference on Child Health and 


Protection. 
* * 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN A 
“UNITED”? SCHOOL 


In church schools formed by the union 
of two or more denominations, a very real 
problem emerges in connection with mis- 
sionary education. How can denomina- 
tional appeals be made or instruction about 
denominational work be given where there 
are divided interests? 

One answer is to drop the whole matter. 
Older groups may try to keep up their 
denominational obligations, but why 
bother with it in the church school? Yet 
to omit instruction about missions and 
the mission fields, and the training which 
comes from systematic giving to others, is 
certainly to rob the pupils of what has 
long proved to be a valuable part of re- 
ligious education. y 

Our “united”? school at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., has worked out a plan which seems 
most satisfactory. It has a missionary 
committee, including one Congregational- 
ist lady and one Universalist lady. A mis- 
sionary lesson is given to the school once 
a month, the two members of the com- 
mittee alternating in its planning. In 
November, the school had a Missionary 
Christmas tree on which the pupils placed 
gifts to go to others. These were divided 
according to a pre-arranged plan between 
children in a Universalist field and another 
group in a Congregational field. In De- 
cember, Miss Georgene Bowen, herself a 
Bellows Falls girl, accepted the gifts that 
had been sent to Japan and gave an inspir- 
ing and informing talk about that coun- 
try. The offering for the day was divided 
between the G. 8S. S. A. work in Japan and 
some Chinese work in which the Congrega- 
tionalists are interested. In January the 
Congregationalist member of the com- 
mittee presented the story of an Indian 
Mission and in February the Universalist 
member told about our friends at Suf- 
folk and Friendly House. Later the 
Fresh Air Camp at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place is to be described, and it will be 
shown that Clara Barton belongs to all 
the world. By this plan the pupils are 


being taught something about the in- 
herited interests of the. church of their 
parents, are being trained in loyalty to a 
larger group, and a friendly and co-opera- 
tive spirit is developed. All honor to our 
Bellows Falls ‘‘united’’ school for this 
excellent plan, We take pride in the fact 
that Rev. Frances Kimball, now living in 
that city, has been a moving spirit in 


working out the plan. 
* * 


A SUCCESSFUL MOVEMENT FOR 
PARENT EDUCATION 


In Buffalo, N. Y. 


1. The first step in this movement was 
taken by the Buffalo Council of Churches, 
in co-operation with the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. 

2. After some preliminary conferences a 
pastor’s class was organized for the train- 
ing of ministers who wished to conduct 
classes for parents in their own churches. 
The first year the attendance was very 
small, only four pastors attending regu- 
larly for a period of ten weeks. The next 
year the class was continued with a regis- 
tration of twenty pastors and wives, and 
an average attendance of fourteen. 

8. Seven church classes were next or- 
ganized, three for fathers and mothers 
meeting together, two for mothers only, 
and two for young people. 

4. Interest was awakened and developed 
in the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and 
the Erie County Sunday School Council. 

5. A city-wide conference on ‘‘Marriage 
and the Home” followed. Plans for this 
conference were initiated a year in ad- 
vance and many preliminary meetings 
held. The conference itself attracted the 
attention of the whole community. Pub- 
licity was given by fifty different news- 
papers and over the radio. The meetings 
varied from discussion groups of from 
seventy-five to a hundred, to luncheon 
meetings where a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred people were present. It resulted in 
the extension of the work among many 
different groups, one of which was the 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, which 
is planning a three days’ institute for the 
nurses and social workers of the city. 

This experiment is outlined to show that 
significant work for parent education is 
not accomplished in a moment or in one 
season. If that little class of four minis- 
ters had said, “This is enough, nobody is 
really interested,’ the city of Buffalo 
would have lost a valuable educational 
influence. 

A pamphlet describing this work in de- 
tail and also similar work in New York 
City, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, may be 
obtained from the Federal Council, 105 E. 
22d St., New York. Educational Bulletin, 
No. 2. Price 10 cents. 


| 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Women’s Sunday 


- The date for Women’s Sunday has been 
set for April 26. This is an advance no- 
tice so that you may be well prepared to 
give throughout this day an inspiring and 
interesting program of the women’s work. 
Why not lead up to this day by securing at 
least ten new members in every Circle 
from now until the 26th of April? There 
is no better way to help the organization. 


Camps and Institutes 

Ferry Beach, Maine, August 1-8, with 
Camp Cheery for the Clara Barton girls 
and all other interested young women. 
Camp Murray, East Northfield, Mass., 
July 18-31, the camp held during the 
Foreign Missions Conference, where we 
have an opportunity to rub elbows with 
workers of all denominations, serving in a 
common cause. Murray Grove, August 
29-September 7. White Lake Institute, 
N. C., June 15-21, where the young folks 
of the Old North State gather for a whole- 
some and instructive week. 

Just early reminders of the good things 
in store for you this summer. Watch for 
further information and plan your vaca- 
tion accordingly. 


A Camp Where You Give 

To-day a committee of the W. N. M. A. 
and the Y. P. C. U. of Massachusetts 
has been planning for the summer guests at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace during the 
weeks of the Fresh Air Camp. More than 
ever this summer the little girls will need 
the vacation and care which the weeks at 
North Oxford bring. For their pleasure 
we would like new books, or the money 
with which to purchase them, and games, 
and, most of all, two easel blackboards. 
For their comfort we would like a few more 
sheets 54 x 90, and pillow slips 36 x 42. 


* * 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


Undoubtedly you received one of these 
attractive stockings at Christmas time 
with a letter from Mrs. Bullock of the 
Birthplace Committee telling you that it 
had been our thought for a long time to 


-make the Christmas season a time for 


gifts to the Clara Barton Birthplace, and 
we were launching it for the first time in 
1930. 

From these stockings we have realized 
to date $322.84, with more coming in all 
of the time. 

Mrs. Bullock’s report gives some. inter- 
esting extracts from letters received: 

Members of the small Unitarian Sunday 
school at Northfield, Mass., contributed 
$8.60. This gift was from their own sav- 
ings. 

One party used the stocking as a pat- 
tern for the primary department of the 


church school to make Christmas cards 
and tree ornaments, which were sent to 
the Isolation Hospital for the children who 
were obliged to spend their holiday there. 

One lady in Nebraska kept the stocking 
to put a gift in for a poor family where 
there were small children, sending her 
offering of $5.00 in a check. She signed 
her letter, ‘““A very much isolated Uni- 
versalist.”’ 

A gift of $25 was received from the facul- 
ty of the Clara Barton School Band of 
Wymand Ave., Philadelphia. The prin- 
cipal of the school visited the Birthplace 
last summer and was much interested. 


her audience last evening. 


REACTIONS FROM MISS BOWEN’S 
VISIT 

From a prominent worker in Woon- 
socket, where Miss Bowen has just visited, 
comes this splendid report, added to many 
and many another, of Miss Bowen’s charm 
and interest: ‘““We are all so happy that 
Georgene Bowen could come to us here in 
Woonsocket. I can understand with a 
personality like hers just why she is do- 
ing the splendid work we know of her do- 
ing in Japan. She certainly captivated 
Our Clara 
Barton Guild turned out in splendid num- 
bers to greet her. I hope it will bring re- 
sults in the future, for I fail to understand 
how any one can listen to her as she tells 
of her work in Japan without a responsive 
feeling to her appeal.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


RELIGION AND YOUNG PEOPLE* 
Gladys Ash 

How does the church of to-day touch 
life and minister to its needs? Some 
people would have us believe that the 
church ,does not touch life in any vital 
manner, but they are superficial observers 
and fail to sense anything but surface drift. 

First is the fact that the church alone 
among the many institutions of our modern 
life provides opportunities for worship of 
God. Other institutions provide for rec- 
reation and amusement, but the church in- 
vites men to worship. In the rush and 
hurry of our modern life with its many 
noisy days and jazz-filled nights there are 
few needs more necessary and important 
than the need for quiet worship. “Be still, 
and know that I am God” is one of the 
essentials of this noisy, rushing, jazz age, 
and the church alone offers the opportunity. 


The church offers the opportunity of the . 


study of the Bible. Men need to know the 
Bible, that great record of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself. Men need to know some- 
thing of the way in which the Spirit of 
God has manifested its powers through 
the ages; and they need to know how God 
is working in the present. 

One of the church’s greatest aids to life 
is its opportunity for service. It can use 
and needs every variety of talent and 
every degree of ability. If given the 
chance the church can help every young 
man and woman to a new appreciation of 
his or her talents and a new utilization of 
them for Christ, the church and humanity. 

As we study Jesus’ life we realize that 
there are many problems that confront us 
to-day that Jesus never had to face. For 
example: Jesus never faced the problem 
of prohibition, of the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, the problem of capital and 
labor, of living wage and working condi- 
tions. These have arisen in our modern 


*Young People’s Day at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. 


civilization. Allthese problems that puzzle 
our generation never entered the first 
century Palestine, which Jesus knew. 

To try to derive solutions of these typi- 
eal difficulties from stray phrases of the 
Sermon on the Mount is impossible. The 
fact remains that no definite answer can 
be gained from Jesus’ life that will suit 
the needs of these problems. The only 
three guides we have are our own intelli- 
gence, the experience of the race and the 
ideals of Jesus. 

Jesus met one by one the most difficult 
problems that have faced the human race, 
poverty, hatred of others toward him, 
loneliness, failure and utter despair. All 
of these Jesus met and mastered. How 
his triumphant words ring across the cen- 
turies: “In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lations, but be of good cheer.” 

Religion serves for young people the same 
purpose that a signboard may serve to an 
auto driver. There are signs that warn 
the driver on his journey of rough roads, 
dangerous curves, blind crossings, and 
guide-boards indicate the right from the 
wrong road. 

On the journey of life, which every per- 
son is making day by day, religion leads 
the adventurer and points out the right 
from the wrong road, the blind crossings 
and the dangerous curves. If the ad- 
venturer will only heed the warnings re- 
ligion gives, it will save the unnecessary 
detour, accidents and waste of time be- 
fore the right road is found. 

Our personalities to-day reach out 
continually for work, for love, for faith, 
the things for which men live. Jesus 
speaks for the generation. ‘Every one 
that asketh receiveth. Every one that 
seeketh findeth. To him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.” 

We need not fear that religion may die. 
Our hearts reach out continually for God. 
God reaches out eagerly forus. As long 
as God and men endure they will seek 
and find each other. 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


It has been the cus- 
tom for a number of 
years to observe Lent 
in all of our churches. 
Our conference devotes 
the program on Ash 
Wednesday to the open- 
ing of the Lenten season. 
Following this confer- 
ence, each of our churches holds a mid- 
week Lenten service. Some years our 
churches have a series of services ad- 
dressed in turn by our several ministers. 
This method is being followed this year 
by the East Providence, Pawtucket, Val- 
ley Falls, Cumberland, Parkside Com- 
munity, Auburn and Harrisville churches, 
while the First Church and the Mediator, 
Providence, and our Woonsocket churches 
are having services with other churches or 
a separate service. The First Church is 
conducting a service which is to be ad- 
dressed each week by a minister from 
another denomination telling why he em- 
braces his particular faith. The Mediator 
is engaged with the interdenominational 
churches of its neighborhood, as is also 
the Woonsocket church, in holding mid- 
week services. Our ministers, however, 
in the last named churches are contribut- 
ing of their time and talent to aid the ser- 
vices sponsored by the Convention. The 
subjects to be discussed in the Convention 
mid-week Lenten services are under the 
general heading of ‘‘Pilgrim Paths in the 
Land of Jesus,”’ the subjects and speakers 
being as follows: ‘‘Bethlehem and His 
Song,’”’ the Cradle of Hope, Rev. William 
Couden; ‘Jordan and His Submission,”’ the 
Confession of Loyalty, Rev. Clinton K. 
Davies, of Auburn; ‘‘Wilderness and His 
Severity,’ the Conflict of Purpose, Rev. 
Charles W. Porter-Shirley, Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence; ‘“‘Sychar and His 
Sympathy,’’ the Compassion of Divinity, 
Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot; ‘‘Gethsemane 
and His Sorrow,” the Calmness of Des- 
tiny, Rev. Arthur M. Soule; ‘“‘Praetorium 
and His Sincerity,’ the Courage of Con- 
science, Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr.; 
“Golgotha and His Sacrifice,’ the Cruelty 
of Jealousy, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood; 
“Olivet and His Sovereignty,” the Corona- 
tion of Glory, Rev. Morgan E. Pease. 

Our Ash Wednesday service, held at the 
First Church, Providence, in spite of the 
inclement weather was well attended and 
was helpful and inspiring. The afternoon 
session was conducted by Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood, who read the scripture lesson 
and offered the prayer and introduced the 
speakers. The first speaker was Rey. 
James M. Hess, a Congregational minister 
at home on furlough from India. Dr. 
Hess is connected with an American college 
in India and his subject was “India and the 
New Approach.” He held the closest at- 


tention of the conference as he told of the 
rapidly changing India, which he maintains 
has a new viewpoint largely because of 
the Christian education which it has been 
given, the people in turn after graduating 
from the college going back to their home 
communities to sow the seeds of a liberal 
education which is producing tolerance 
and sane thinking. He spoke of the tre- 
mendous influence of Gandhi and rejoiced 
that little by little the caste system is 
breaking down and the brotherhood of 
man is being established. The second 
speaker was Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, until 
recently the pastor of our church at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Mr. Gibbs took as his subject, 
“Supposing.’”’ He based his thought on 
a text from the book of Job in which the 
writer declared, “‘there is a spirit in man.”’ 
Mr. Gibbs pointed out the value of each 
person feeling that he or she is “some- 
body.”” He urged that all develop to the 
utmost the spiritual powers and so live 
that each will feel a close kinship with 
God, the infinite spirit and source of life 
and power. “Supposing this were done, 
what a changed world we would have,” 
said the speaker. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Mr. Ellenwood, on behalf of the 
ministers of the Convention, presented the 
president of the Convention, Mr. Soule, 
with a purse of gold in recognition of his 
recent marriage. Mr. Soule responded 
with words of appreciation. Supper was 
served at 6 o’clock, after which the evening 
session was held, conducted by the pastor 
of the church, Rey. William Couden. It 
was expected that Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
Dean of Crane Theological-School, would 
be the evening speaker, but he was unable 
to fill the engagement, so the chairman of 
the Conference committee, Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., of Pawtucket, occupied the 
pulpit. Mr. Thorburn began by empha- 
sizing the thought that the Universalist 
Church still has a distinctive work to do, 
especially along the line of teaching its be- 
lief as to the consequences of sin, which he 
argued should be punished from the view 
point of correction of the wrong done by 
the sinner, rather than from any other 
view point. He stressed the importance of 
emphasizing more and more that Jesus 
came, “not to condemn, but to save,” and 
this he does by entering the heart of the 
individual to help develop character. 
Mr. Thorburn declared it to be his belief, 
as expressed by Dr. Atwood, that “‘the 
world will be changed when men and 
women who have the vision of a better 
society, devote themselves to that idea.” 

On Thursday, Feb. 19, the Rhode Island 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at the Woonsocket 
church, with the president, Mrs. Simon S. 
Lapham of Providence, presiding. The 
speaker of the afternoon was the U. S. 


Commissioner of Immigration at Boston, 
Mrs. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, formerly 
active in the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. Mrs. Tillinghast spoke on the 
absorbing question of “Immigration,” 
telling of the great importance of the sub- 
ject to each one of us as citizens, and sug- 
gested the duties and privileges that we 
have in the matter of co-operating with 
newly made citizens to the end that we 
may the more quickly and efficiently 
Americanize them, otherwise as time goes 
on they will foreignize us. She suggested 
that everybody take it upon himself or 
herself to find some foreign-born neighbor, 
and by the spirit of friendliness and neigh- 
borliness seek to help them to form a high 
regard for this country and its laws. Sup- 
per was served at 6.15 and in the evening 
Mrs. Herbert I. Gray, president of the 
Women’s Alliance of the Woonsocket 
church, presided and introduced the speak- 
er, Miss Georgene Bowen, now on furlough 
from our Japan mission work. Miss 
Bowen has spoken several times in Rhode 
Island during the winter and everywhere 
she is received with much interest and 
enthusiasm. Her human interest method 
of telling the story of the need of the Chris- 
tian gospel in the Orient, and of the joy 
with which it is received, is doing much to 
create a new interest in the work of our 
missions in Japan. It is inconceivable that 
any one after hearing the story of our 
missions in Japan from the lips of Miss 
Bowen can-rémain indifferent to the value 
of the work being done in that country. 
Following her address Miss Bowen an- 
swered several important questions. 

I am sure it will be of interest to Uni- 
versalist readers as well as to all liberal 
minded people, to know of the attempt we 
have been making the past year to secure 
recognition for liberal ministers and lay- 
men as speakers on the morning devotion 
program of a Providence radio broad- 
casting station. In the beginning the 
station had a religious broadcast from New 
York over a network supplied by the key 
station. Then the Providence station 
granted the privilege to the Providence 
Bible Institute, organized by a group of 
fundamentalists for the ‘“‘quick prepara- 
tion”’ of those who seek to enter the minis- 
try or other forms of Christian service, to 
take charge of the devotional program, 
which lasts for fifteen minutes. It was 
soon seen that the program was of the or- 
thodox fundamentalist type, and that no 
one was invited to speak unless he was of 
that type. Not only were several de- 
nominations ignored, but even some 
churches of denominations recognized on 
the program were not invited to furnish 
speakers. An appeal was made by our 
Convention to the owners of the broad- 
casting station for the recognition of other 
denominations, and the owners informed us 
that the program was in charge of the 
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Bible Institute and they would take up the 
matter of recognition of other groups with 
the Institute people. 
not willing to grant concessions, and so a 
letter was sent direct to the Institute 
managers suggesting that it seemed rather 
narrow not to récognize others. No at- 
tention was paid to the first letter, but after 
writing them two or three letters they in- 
formed us that they would not invite any 
one to broadcast who did not follow the 
“evangelical type of religion.””’ This was 
plain enough, none but fundamentalists 
were to be recognized. Knowing the fair- 
ness of the owners of the broadcasting 
station, we addressed a communication 
this time to the head official of the business 
with an office in Boston. He replied that at 
our convenience he would arrange an 
interview, but in the meantime another 
broadcasting station in Providence put 
on a period of morning devotions from a 
chain system, and as this is perfectly ac- 
ceptable to liberal-minded people we urged 
our people to tune in on that service, as we 
didn’t wish to further press the issue, so 
we wrote the owners of the station in ques- 
tion that we didn’t wish to do anything to 
offend the Bible Institute people or their 
followers, especially in view of the fact 
that the other broadcasting station was 
now offering a program that was accept- 
able to liberals, even though none of our 
local ministers and laymen could be heard 
for the reason that the program comes from 
New York. Now comes an interesting 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., LL. D., 
president of the Newton Theological In- 
stitution, addressed the Men’s Club of the 
Arlington Universalist church Feb. 20, 
on “‘The Abolition of the Death Penalty.” 


Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving of Trinity 
Church, Boston, was the preacher in the 
union Lenten service held in the Arlington 
Town Hall, Feb. 22. 


Rey. Wm. P. Farnsworth, now of Perry, 
N. Y., has accepted the call to Manchester, 
N. H., and will take up the work March 29. 


On March 1 and March 8 Rev. Edward 
Ellis, formerly of Belfast, Maine, preached 
in Wakefield. 


Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, had an attend- 


ance of 400 at his Sunday morning service, 
Feb. 22. 


George S. van Schaick, a lawyer of 
Rochester, N. Y., and brother of the editor 
of the Leader, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt Superintendent of In- 
surance for New York State. Mr. van 
Schaick is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Unitarian Church. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight preached 
Sunday, Feb. 22, in the Unitarian church 
in Philadelphia and addressed the Forum 


The Institute was ° 
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illustration of further narrow-mindedness 
on the part of the Bible Institute people. 
A few weeks ago they wanted to hold a 
series of revival meetings and wanted a 
“down town church’’ for the purpose. 
They approached the trustees of one of our 
Universalist churches, and asked for the 
use of the church. The trustee who was 
approached, knowing of the attitude of the 
Bible Institute people in refusing permis- 
sion to liberals to broadcast on the same 
services of series with them, took occasion 
to say that inasmuch as the Institute did 
not feel that it could tolerate Universalists 
in radio broadeasting, he wondered if 
they would feel right about taking a chance 
on holding services in a Universalist 
church, although he told them the church 
would be open to them if they so desired. 
No decision was made at the time as to 
engaging the church, but a few days later, 
without mentioning the matter to the 
church officials, came the public announce- 
ment that religious services were to be held 
in a fraternal organization hall directly 
across the street from the church they had 
sought to use. And still there are those 
who say that the liberal religion has out- 
grown its usefulness. It seems to us that 
so long as there are Billy Sunday revivals 
and religionists of the fundamentalist type 
in other organizations, the liberals still 
have a very important work to do to 
stabilize the religious thinking of our 
communities. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


at Second Congregational Church, Water- 
bury, Conn., in the evening. Sunday, 
March 1, he spoke at a closing union ser- 
vice at Keene, N. H., on “Things We Hold 
in Common.” 


Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., addressed a 
dinner of the Good Will Committee of 
representative Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Denver on March 5, presenting 
the Universalist position on doctrine and 
social questions. The work of this com- 
mittee is devoted to making better un- 
derstanding between Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
Mr. W. H. Colvin, moderator of our 
church, sustained severe injuries recently 
when the ceiling in an office building fell 
upon him. Mr. Colvin was waiting for the 
elevator when the crash came. He was 
immediately rushed to the Presbyterian 
Hospital, where it was discovered that he 
had received a broken shoulder and a 
strained hip, as well as many bruises. It is 
expected that he will be able to leave the 
hospital soon. Because of the -rapid 
growth of the senior Y. P. C. U. a meeting 
to organize a junior union was held Feb. 
28. Miss Helen C. Briggs is the sponsor 
for this new organization. Some of the 
members of the Legislature have been at- 
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tending our service. On one Sunday, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Speaker of the 
House, the Adjutant General and several 
members of both the Senate and the House 
were in the congregation. Mr. Niles 
will give the principal address at the state 
convention of the Colorado D. A. R. at 
the Brown-Palace Hotel, Denver, March 
GS 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. The eighth year of the present pas- 
torate was inaugurated with the begin- 
ning of the New Year. Congratulations 
were received from pastors of other 
churches in the city and from men in pub- 
lic life. The past seven years of aggres- 
sive work mark the cancellation of all 
mortgages, the exterior and interior repair 
and renovation of our church and the com- 
plete renovation of the parsonage, upon 
which there rests a slight indebtedness. 
The parsonage was the gift of P. T. Bar- 
num to the church forty years ago. Bridge- 
port is the industrial center of Connecticut. 
Our proximity to New York City produces 
a certain instability among our working 
class, SO we gain and lose our constituency. 
Unemployment and business depression 
has its effect upon our church activities. 
So far we have kept out of debt. We hope 
to regain our normal strength and carry 
on. During the Lenten season we are us- 
ing the booklet ‘‘Becoming Christ-Mind- 
ed,” by Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles. We 
have mailed them to all of our people and 
once a week on Thursday evening we 
meet at the church for study and medita- 
tion. A social hour precedes these meet- 
ings. 

Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. J. W. 
Vallentyne, pastor. The annual Church 
School Stunt Night was held Feb. 20, 
with 175 present at the supper and for the 
entertainment following. With F. Homer 
Fletcher and Neal W. Allen acting as mas- 
ters of ceremonies, eight clever stunts were 
put on by various groups. The junior 
department of the church school was rep- 
resented by a stunt, and classes in the 
junior high, senior high and adult depart- 
ments also contributed to the program. 
Under the auspices of the newly-formed 
Women’s Association, composed of rep- 
resentatives of all the women’s organiza- 
tions in the church, a mid-winter parish 
party was arranged for Feb. 25. The an- 
nual father and son banquet will take place 
in the church March 13. Scout Sunday 
and Young People’s day recently observed 
were very successful, with the young people 
conducting the worship service at the 
church school hour, and assisting in the 
church service. 

Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Sunday, Jan. 18, was observed, 
as Young People’s Day, the entire morn- 
ing service being conducted by the young 
people as follows: Solo, Miss Phyllis 
Peavey; morning lesson, Orman Curtis; 
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prayer, Howard Gould; sermonettes, 
“What the Young People Expect of the 
Church,” Miss Grace Stevens, ‘What the 
Church Expects of the Young People,” 
Leonard H. Ford, Jr., ‘“‘Building Up the 
Faith of the Y. P. C. U.,’’ Miss Isabelle 
Cushman. In the evening the young 
people attended the service in the Oldtown 
Universalist church at the usual hour, 6.30 
p. m., with the idea of assisting to form a 
union in that church. A Junior Young 
People’s Union has recently been or- 
ganized in our church under the direction 
of Miss Ruth Jordan, who also directed a 
play entitled, ‘‘The Second Puncture,” 
which was presented by our young people 
in Dorothy Memorial Hall. In the latter 
part of January the Floral and Aid Society 
served a baked bean supper to help defray 
the expenses of cleaning and painting the 
vestry and basement rooms of the church. 
The Staples class sponsored the cleaning 
and painting of the kitchenette and the 
Hall class did the same for one of the 
church parlors, so these rooms now present 
a far more attractive appearance. A com- 
bined meeting of the Floral and Aid So- 
ciety, Mission Circle and Thimble Club, 
was held Jan. 26, to sew for the Red Cross. 
At the Sunday morning service Feb. 1, 
our pastor exchanged pulpits with Dr. 
Arthur M. Little, pastor of the Hammond 
Street Congregational Church. On Feb. 2, 
an all day session of the Mission Circle 
was held at the church, four large boxes 
being packed for shipment for Rev. 
Hannah Powell, North Carolina, and two 
to Rockland for the Penobscot Bay 
Bethel Mission Work among the islanders, 
Much interest is shown in the newly or- 
ganized men’s club. Early in February 
a supper was given by the club, with about 
seventy-five men present. Prof. J. H. 
Ashworth of the University of Maine was 
the speaker, and gave a talk on “Current 
Events,” after which an open forum was 
held. The shadow of death has again 
fallen upon our circle and removed from 
our membership Mrs. Louise T. Nason 
and Miss Annie G. Fox. 


Massachusetts 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. The Thursday 
Lenten services are held at four in the after- 
noon, in the parlor of the parish house, 
with beautiful music, devotions, and a 
short address on some phase of the Mas- 
ter’s life. On Feb. 26, the theme was ‘‘The 
Master’s Youth;” March 5, ‘“His Baptism;” 
March 12, “His Temptation.” The pas- 
tors are both taking part in these services. 
The series of Sunday Lenten sermons this 
year is on “‘Types of Discipleship.’”’ Sun- 


day, Feb. 22, Dr. Tomlinson spoke on — 


“Andrew the Silent,” and Sunday, March 
1, Mr. Hoyt had for his subject, “Peter 
the Leader.” This treatment of those 
whom Jesus called into his service will con- 
tinue until Easter. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, pas- 
tor. Mr. Walker is giving a series of Len- 


ten sermons on the practical application 
of the essential principles of Universalism 
to our daily living. 
nings he is giving a series of talks on in- 
terpretations of and meditations on “‘Great 
Stories of a Master Story-Teller.” His 
subjects are: ‘“‘The Prodigal Son,” ‘The 
Good Samaritan,’ “The Lost Sheep,” 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins,’ ‘‘The 
Talents.” 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Following a union service of the churches 
of Arlington in the Robbins Memorial 
Town Hall, special Lenten services will be 
held in the Universalist church, as ar- 
ranged by the pastor. March 1 the 
preacher was Rev. Lawrence L. Barber, 
of the Orthodox Congregational Church, 
Arlington; March 8, Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., of Lawrence, will preach; March 15, 
Rev. Charles P. Hall, of West Somerville; 
March 22, Rev. R. A. Nunn, of Medford; 
March 29, Rey. Philip S. Meyer of Med- 
ford Hillside. The annual fellowship ser- 
vice, with reception of new members, will 
be held on Thursday, April 2, preparatory 
to the Easter service. 


New York 

Binghamton.—Since the termination of 
Rev. Chas. E. Petty’s pastorate on Dec. 31, 
this church has been without a regular 
pastor. Richard H. Bird, Jr., Field Sec- 
retary of the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Universalist Church, has spent 
two weeks with our church in the interests 
of our young people. His work resulted 
in the organization of a union of twenty 
members and many constructive ideas 
introduced in the church school. Those 
who have supplied our pulpit since Jan. 1, 
in addition to Mr. Bird, are: Rey. John M. 
Ratcliff, Rev. George Campbell, Rev. 
Truman Menadus, Rey. Edward Ellis, 
Rev. H. L. Brockway and Dr. Fred C. 
Leining. Rev. Clara Morgan preached on 
March 1. The future of this church has 
great promise in its splendid group of young 
people and it is hoped that a new minister 
will be secured without unnecessary delay. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—On Young People’s Day 
the Y. P. C. U., twenty-one in number, 
conducted the services. The Sunday 
school held a Washington party in the 
basement which was a big success. Stere- 
opticon slides on birds and flowers were 
shown. Each class presented a number 
for the program. Games and refreshments 
were enjoyed. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. J. M. 
Foglesong, pastor. This church is uniting 
with the Trinity-Union Methodist, Elm- 
wood Baptist, Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem, and Elmwood Christian-Congrega- 
tional in mid-week Lenten services. Last 
year Mr. Foglesong organized these meet- 
ings, and the average attendance was over 
three hundred. Mr. Foglesong has charge 
again this year, and it is hoped to increase 


On Wednesday eve-’ 


the attendance materially. It is interest- 
ing to note that at a recent morning ser- 
vice at the Church of the Mediator, visitors 
registered from Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Washington, D. C., and two 
from Vancouver, British Columbia. The 
congregations at the Mediator since Nov. 
1 have averaged more than 200. 

Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. The magnificent 
chancel window, made in Munich and 
placed in the wall above the altar when the 
church was built in 1872, has been restored 
in all its beauty by the installation of an 
illuminating device. A number of years 
ago First Church gave a strip off the rear 
of its lot in order to complete the plans 
for the new Y. W. C. A. building, and the 
completion of that structure deprived the 
window of the needed sunshine and day- 
light. The restoration is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Russell in memory 
of his mother, Mrs. Mary E. I. Russell. 
A service of acceptance and consecration 
was held on Feb. 15. On Feb. 22 the 
Rhode Island Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants attended morning worship in a 
body. The pastor’s sermon was widely 
reported in the city press. Special mid- 
week Lenten services are being held, at 
which addresses are being given by promi- 
nent local pastors explaining their different 
religious affiliations. Rev. Samuel T. 
Clifton, D. D., Congregationalist; Rabbi 
Samuel M. Gup, Reformed Jew; Rev. 
Arthur M. Aucock, Episcopalian; Rev. 
Harold Gustafson, Swedenborgian; and 
Rev. Edward Holyoke, D. D., Baptist, 
make up the list of speakers. The pastor is 
conducting a class of boys and girls in 
Christian doctrine and practise with a 
view to bringing them to a decision for 
Christ and the church. Fifteen are in 
the class. We have recently lost by death 
two of our oldest members, Mrs. Isabel 
Hicks, aged eighty-five, and Miss Eliza 
Congdon, aged ninety-seven. All our 
auxiliary organizations are in splendid 
condition. The Clara Barton Guild gave 
$25 to the Red Cross recently, and has 
made several other contributions to worthy 
enterprises. The general financial condi- 
tion of the parish is better than it has been 
for years. Our vested choir of twenty- 
five voices has developed in a successful 
musical organization under the leadership 
of Miss Edith M. Collins, and is not only 
a valuable aid to our worship but is be- 
coming known throughout our city. The 
general feeling in the parish is happy, hope- 
ful and spiritual. And our missionary 
offering, received Feb. 15, following an in- 
tensive educational campaign, resulted in 
a larger amount of money from more in- 
dividuals than in a long time. 

* * 


DEATH OF MAJOR TRICKEY 


Major William H. Trickey, the story 
of whose life was told in the Leader of Feb. 
7, died at his home in Dover, N. H., 
Feb. 27, at the age of ninety. 
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= Eunice W. Quimby, of New Eng- 
* and parentage, has taught in New 
* Hampshire, and more recently has 
* worked as teacher and librarian in 
* missionary colleges for Negroes in 
* Tennessee and Mississippi. 

= Dr. L. P. Jacks is the famous 
* principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
* ford, editor of the Hibbert Journal 
* and author of a long list of books 
* and articles. He is one of the 
* most famous of British Unitarians. 
* Prof. Oscar E. Olin, vice-presi- 
* dent of the faculty of Akron Uni- 
* versity, born at Earlville, O., in 
* 1851, was on the faculty of the old 
* Buchtel College, the forerunner of 
* Akron University. He has served 
* Universalist churches at Hunting- 
* ton, North Olmstead and Le Roy, 
* Ohio, and has been a power in the 
* State Convention of Ohio for years. 
* Heis retiring from the faculty at the 
* end of the present scholastic year. 
“! Rey. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* England since 1907, moving every 
* three years as is the Methodist cus- 
* tom. At present he is in the city 
* of Bradford, the famous wool manu- 
* facturing center, but next year will 
* move toa center of the cotton trade. 
* He is a frequent contributor to 
* periodicals both in England and 
* America. 

Se Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, D. D., 
* Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
* ment of Religious Education of the 
* Province of Sewanee, Louisiana, 
* for the Protestant Episcopal 
* Church, lives at Houma, Louis- 
*eiiana. 

* Rev. Robert Whitaker of La 
* Crescenta, Cal., is a Baptist clergy- 
* man, born in England, educated at 
* Lawrence Academy and Newton 
* Theological Seminary. He is the 
* author of several books of essays 
* and one volume of poetry. 

/ Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
* tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some 
* months in a monastery with the idea 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
* joined the Episcopal Church while 
* he was still a student. He gradu- 
* ated from the General Theological 
* Seminary in New York, where he 
* was ordained. He is a frequent 
* contributor to religious journals. 
* 
* 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Lenten services are well attended 
and highly pleasing. On Monday, March 
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9, the speaker will be Rey. Benjamin B. 
Hersey of Annisquam. The devotional 
service will be in charge of Rev. Max Kapp, 
who will be assisted by Miss Linda Mac- 
Donald, pianist, and Mr. Ralph A. Green- 
leaf, soloist. Mr. Greenleaf is an accom- 
plished musician whose home is in Woburn 
and who sings in the Universalist church 
of Everett. 
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ORDINATION OF W. G. DOTTERER 


William G. Dotterer is now an ordained 
Universalist minister. The impressive ser- 
vice that elevated him from a licentiate 
took place in the Galveston Universalist 
church on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 15. 
Details of the service had been carefully 
worked out by Forest C. Woods and Elvin 
Speece. Lovely flowers, inspiring music, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Forest Rose, a 
church filled with friends, all made a most 
effective setting for a solemn service, such 
as an ordination service should be. 

The service was in ‘charge of Miss Ida 
Galbreath, instructor in English and pub- 
lic speaking in the Peru high school. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Wellington C. 
Holmes of Logansport, who also conducted 
the responsive services. Rev. Pearl M. 
Mock, Superintendent of Indiana Churches, 
read the scriptures. 

The ordination sermon was delivered by 
Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor of the 
Muncie church. He spoke on “The 
Proper Sphere of the Liberal Church.” 
Following the sermon, Mr. Dotterer knelt 
for the ordination prayer. As is the cus- 
tom, the ministers present placed their 
hands upon the head of the candidate 
while Rev. Pearl Mock delivered the 
prayer. 

Rev. W. C. Holmes was at his best in 
giving the charge to the minister. He 
stressed the fine opportunities for service 
that only ministers are privileged to have, 
and also pointed out some of the distress- 
ing things common to the profession. 
Mrs. Mock was most happy in the thoughts 
brought out in giving the charge to the 
congregation. She made it clear that a 
minister can do little without the help 
and co-operation of the people. She urged 
the people to stand by the church, that is 
so much needed in these perilous times. 
The congregation sang “Blest be the 
tie that binds” and was dismissed by Rev. 
W. G. Dotterer. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY. DESK 

(Continued from page 311) 
to such an interpretation. Is it not a con- 
fusion to assume that promiscuity is the al- 
ternative to monogamy? Are not many 
honest young people séeking to conserve 
the highest values of life while at the same 
time experimenting to find what their 


critics might call a less rigorous sex ethic. 


than that accounted Christian, but one 
which from their point of view would recog- 
nize that the world has moved since the 
time of Christ? Much is said in the book 
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of Jennings’ statement that monogamy 
marks the culmination of an evolution. 
Leaving aside the questions whether the 
biological concept of evolution has any 
proper applicability to the development of 
ideals, and whether as a matter of an- 
thropological fact Jennings is correct—both 
very questionable hypotheses—have we 
any right to assume that revelation two 
thousand years ago can or should govern 
our actions to-day? Is it desirable or 
practicable to seek an ideal while looking 
over one’s shoulder? 

The argument that since church mem 
bers have few divorces the church is the 
institution to save nearriage is as valid as 
one that urges us all to move to Norway, 
where divorces are few also. 

A number of individual articles in the 
book are highly to be recommended, but it 
must be recorded that persons seeking en- 
lightenment on marriage and divorce would 
do better to read Walter Lippmann, ‘A 
Preface to Morals,’ or Groves and Og- 
burn, “Marriage and Family “Relation- 
ships,’”’ both quoted in this volume, than to 
read through the ill-assorted jumble of 
good and bad articles presented in the 
book under discussion. 

Lincoln Fairley. 

Department of Social Ethics, 

Harvard University. 


* * 

The Christian Ideal for Human So- 
ciety 

By Alfred E. Garvie. (R. R. Smith. 


$4.00.) 

The author of this volume is the well- 
known principal of Hackney and New 
Colleges, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Theology in London. His former work, 
“The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead,’’ 
the present book, and a prospective trea- 
tise on “The Christian Belief in God,” 
form a system of thought dealing with 
nearly all the phases of religion as applied 
to philosophy, theology, psychology and 
ethics. Such an ambitious term as mag- 
num opus is not too much to apply to this 
trilogy. 

The volume before us is thorough-going, 
covers a wide field, and is a satisfactory 
piece of scholarship. The author is con- 
servative in theology and his point of view 
on social problems is Christo-centric. For 
instance, the thesis might be expressed in 
his words: ‘‘Many as have been the 
changes in the centuries which divide us 
from the beginnings of the Christian era, 
our faith is justified that Jesus Christ does 
not grow old, that his teaching and ex- 
ample have not been superseded, and that 
what he taught and how he lived may still 
be the light of all our seeing of the way in 
which the Christian ideal can here and now 
be realized.”’ 

The author sketches the Jewish back- 
ground and analyzes the Christian Ideal 
for Human Society, showing how this ideal 
was affected by the Middle Ages, by the 
Reformation, and by modern times, and 
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concludes that conditions in the modern 
world are a challenge to the church. He 
is not willing to admit that such spheres of 
activity as economics and politics should 
be wholly autonomous; but he insists that 
there must be some sort of integration be- 
tween ethics and every other phase of 
man’s life. In the religious view, all things 
are in God and God is in all things, where- 
fore there must be a Godly society. 

The various sections of the book take 
up the relation of ethics, psychology, and 
the major problems in sociology to the task 
of building a Christian civilization. In 
each section a large number of hew books 
are reviewed, their contributions analyzed, 
criticized, and their relation to the general 
problem indicated. The reader will lay 
this book down with a sense of having 
made a broad survey of nearly the whole 
range of social science; he will find that 
his thinking has been effectively co-or- 
dinated; he will respect the scholarship 
of the author; and he will have a renewed 
sense “of the importance of applying 
Christianity to the world. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


What if He Came? 


By Garfield Hodder Williams, Dean of 
Llandaff. (Richard R. Smith. $2.00.) 


The book has been shaped out of a dream 
experience of the author while reading the 
Gospel of Mark on the Mount of Olives. 
The story of Christ’s return is told by the 
old missionary, Simon Rockwell, who had 
been a follower of the Great Teacher in 
his ministry in the Welsh mountains, and 
who was with the Master in the last week 
of the latter’s life in London. The Mas- 
ter’s differences with the regular pastors 
who have churches, and the charge of 
blasphemy before the Congress of Divines 
in London are told with interest. The 
analogy with the Gospel is worked closely 
and hard, particularly when it comes to the 
scenes of the Transfiguration and the 
empty tomb. 


* * 


UNITARIAN BROADCASTING 
IN TENNESSEE 


The First Unitarian Church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., of which Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie, who also holds Universalist fellow- 
ship, is pastor, is conducting a regular 
Sunday night broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WMC, Letters come each week not 
only from scattered Universalists and 
Unitarians in the tri-state area, but from 
others who have never before had an op- 
portunity to hear expounded out and out 
liberal thought. Mr. Petrie takes the 
fifteen minute period each week, not to 
preach a sermon but to set forth the under- 
lying principles of liberal thought, dis- 
tinguishing it from the religions of external 
authority. These broadcasts are the out- 
come of a week’s mission given in Memphis 
by the Rev. William L. Sullivan of Phila- 


delphia, a good friend of the Christian 
Leader. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


A letter of license has been granted to Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Billingham (Unitarian), Laconia, N. H. 
dated Jan, 21, 1931. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
xiee 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 174 New- 
bury St., Boston, on March 23, 1931, at 9.30 a. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Fred Hamilton Miller 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. H. Leining, Secretary pro tem. 
i 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letters of license granted to Benjamin B. Hersey, 
Annisquam, renewed Jan. 19. Emerson G. Schwenk, 
Crane Theological School, Feb. 23. Rev. Philip F. 
Mayer, Medford Hillside, Jan. 19. 

Ordination authorized of Carl A. Seaward, Swamp- 
scott, Feb. 23. ‘ 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton from New York, Jan. 18. Rev. Robert 
A. Nunn from Vermont, Feb. 23. 

Fellowship suspended, Rev. Charles A. Haney, 
who has resigned his pastorate to enter business. 
Action regretfully taken, Jan. 19. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary pro tem. 
*-% 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license granted to Harmon Gehr (re- 
newal), Joseph J. Romodan (theological student), 
Jeffrey Campbell. 

Letters of license to ordained clergymen: Rev. 
Earl D. Ridgeway (Methodist), Ilion, N. Y., Rev. 
Lon Ray Call (Unitarian), New York City. 

Ordination authorized: Clayton V. B. Wilkin, on 
application of Middleville parish. 

Letters of transfer granted: Rev. Nellie Alvord to 
Massachusetts. Rev. Otis F. Alvord to Massa- 
chusetts. Rev. Harry E. Rouillard to Massachu- 
setts. Rev. George L. Thornton to Massachusetts. 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry to Ohio, Rev. Edna P. Bruner 
to Iowa. 

Letter of dismission and recommendation: Rev. 
Elbert W. Whippen, who is to join the Catholic 
Church. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
STUDENT WORK COUNCIL 

The Student Work Council, representing the 
churches and institutions of Greater Boston that 
come into close contact with the students in the city, 
have for the past two or three years arranged for 
student Lenten services, on Sunday evening during 
Lent at various churches throughout the city. 

This year, with the co-operation of the student 
groups themselves, the committee has planned a 
series of three meetings as follows. General theme: 
“Our Modern World and Personal Religion.” 

March 8, 7.30 p. m., at Mount Vernon Church, 
corner of Beacon St. and Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Speaker, Richard Hill, on ‘““My Religion and Race.” 
March 15, 7. 30 p. m., at Christ Church, 1 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Speaker: Richard Roberts, on ““My 
Religion and Society.’”’ March 22, 7.30 p. m., at 
Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. Speaker, 
Gregory Vlastos on ‘‘My Religion and Interna- 
tionalism.”’ 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The next meeting of the Universalist Club will be 
on March 9 at the Engineers’ Club, 2 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. It will be Ladies’ Night, with 
Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose, D. D., minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, the speaker. Sub- 
ject, “Political and Social Trends in Europe’’—with 
special reference to Russia. Musie by the Filene 
Trio and a soloist. The club welcomes guests. 


Charge $2.00. Notice must reach the secretary, 
James D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge 
(University 1423M) by the morning of the 9th. 
ek 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, March 26, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. To reach the church take 
any car going to Massachusetts Ave. Station from 
Park Street and walk one block up Boylston. 

Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. After the 
dinner hour there will be opportunity for dancing, 
bridge or for visiting. Tickets for the Reunion are 
$1.00. Please send reservations to Edward Hempel, 
2 Hillcrest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. Reservations 
should be made by Monday, March 23. 

ey Ak 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will convene at East Lib- 
erty, March 29, 1931, at 5 p. m., for the examination 
of Mrs. Verna M. Armstrong ‘“‘as to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.’ 

Ellsworth C. Reamon, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Isabelle Warner 


Mrs. Isabelle Warner, for many years a promi- 
nent member of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Clinton, Ill., died Dee. 2, 1930, in her eighty-first 
year. Six weeks earlier she had suffered a stroke 
from which she never rallied. She was the widow of 
the late Dr. John Warner. 

Mrs. Warner was a woman of unusual strength 
and activity. She was constantly entertaining her 
many friends and had done so during the extreme 
heat of the last summer. 

She was a regular and faithful attendant upon tle 
services of the church right up to the time of her 
last illness. She was a woman of considerable wealth 
and her large contributions to the church were al- 
ways greatly appreciated. 

She is survived by two daughters—Mrs. Minnie 
W. Mettler, Hubbard Woods, IIl., and Mrs. Grant 
Bell, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. Mary Fisher Sprague 


Mrs. Mary Fisher Sprague died at her home in 
Charlotte, Maine, on Tuesday, Feb. 10. She was 
the sister of three living Universalist ministers, 
D. L. Fisher of Camp Hill, Ala., Lewis B. Fisher of 
Chicago, and Thayer Fisher of Oldtown, Maine. 
The last named brother was with her at the end and 
spoke the funeral words. Her body was placed in 
the old Charlotte cemetery, beside that of her. hus- 
band, who died ten years ago, and among the bodies 
of her ancestors resting there since 1809. 

In strange vision we saw her as she entered the 
heavenly world, her face aglow with wonder, surprise 
and joy. 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, the heart 
of man hath not conceived the things God hath pre- 
pared for those who love him. 

L. B. F. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inehes. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bibie 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Jonquil 
Easter Offering 
Envelope 


A beautiful design in bright seasonal 
colors. Printed from half-tone plates 


Generous in size, 2 1-4x4 inches 


Price, 45 cents a hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
vents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOP 
AND, IN BOSTON 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy erci-: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy | 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physica! well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Mase. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


A man went into a public library. 

“T want an encyclopedia,” he said to the 
attendant. 

“Which encyclopedia, and what vol- 
ume, sir?” 

“T don’t know. You see, it’s like this. 
I’ve promised to address a literary so- 
ciety on ‘Current Events,’ and I’d rather 
like to read up the subject beforehand.”— 
Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Husband: “I have brought you this 
beautiful string of pearls for your birth- 
day, darling.” 

Wife: “But you knew I wanted a motor 
car.” 

Husband: “I know, dearest, but I have 
tried everywhere and can’t get an imita- 
tion car.””—Passing Show. 

* * 

The Royal Neighbors are planning a 
banquet to which all local ex-Service Men, 
Spanish War and Civil War Veterans and 
their widows will be invited.—Hast Du- 
buque paper. 

* * 

Executive: “I’m going into conference 
now, Miss Smith.” 

Miss Smith: ‘‘Yes, sir; what time shall I 

wake you?”’—Calumet Bote Vacuum 
Cleaner. 

Motorist: ‘Hey, it’s pretty fortunate for 
you this happened in front of a doctor’s 
house.” 

Victim: ““Yeah—but I’m the doctor!”’— 
Life. 

* * 

“Now, boys,’ said the Scotch professor, 
‘Sf you’ll just put a few crazy answers in 
your examination I can sell them to a 
magazine for $20.”—Epworth Herald. 

Critic: ‘‘Ah, and what is this?” It is 
superb! What soul! What expression!”’ 

Artist: ‘“Yeah? That’s where I clean 
the paint off my brushes.”—Judge. 

* * 


“Well, Joe, old kid, I landed a job in a 
drug-store.”’ 

“Why, I didn’t know you could cook.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Bobby Jones says that now he can take 
eleven shots to a hole if he wants to. And 
if he doesn’t know how to do it, we can 
show him.— Judge. 

* * - 

Bride: “These eggs are very small. I 
must ask the egg-dealer to let the hens sit 
on them a little longer.’’— Nebelspalter 
(Zurich). 

* * 

“All that I am I owe to my mother.” 

“Why don’t you send her 30 cents and 
square the account?”—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 


Doc Einstein says there is no hitching- 
post in the universe; but there seems to be 
plenty of parking space.— Weston Leader. 
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Florence 


The Dream City by 
the Arno. — 


The City of Dante 
and Michelangelo, 
of Savonarola and 
the Medici. 


WE SHALL VISIT 


The Cathedral, the Church of Lorenzo the Magnificent, Santa Croce, 
San Miniato, and others that enshrine great and beautiful memories 
of a thousand years. 


WE SHALL SEE 
Giotto’s Campanile, Dante’s House, the Fountain of Neptune, the 
Loggia del Lanzi, and pictures that are world famous in the Pitti 
Palace, the Uffizi Gallery, the churches and chapels. 

DON’T WAIT ! 


Send your registration at once. 


The First Great Universalist Good Will Tour to Europe. 


It will make history. Bea part of it. 
Sailing from Montreal, June 17th 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET "SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


